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Foreword 



TN^moLY, the commuimy coUege is the means by which state 

the wl educational opportunity beyom 

the high sAool. Some state universities and state Alleges have rite 

abffitv'^r?* admission, which means that students of lessei 
ability must turn to community colleges in the public educationa 

srat”c!ul^'’‘'' California and the Califomi, 

Mate Colleges now accept only students in the upper eighth and 

'”■8'' «*°°* graduating dasses Further. 
mtm. the University of California and the California State CoUeges 
en^urage students to take the first two yean of a four-year p^l^ 

hed^orr^T;.’' of Illinois’rtceLyto. 

posd Eor^^ w^i.“ statewide master plan which induded a pro- 
posal for the establishment of many new community colleges New 
univenit.es or university campuses and new state cIllegelTre ato 
being erra^ m various states, but it is obvious that two-year institu- 

If education teyond the fourteenth year is to be assured to stu- 
ents whose aptitude and achievement qualify them for it. commu- 
nity colleges, in addition to their several other functions. wiU have to 

u?om *ork in the upper divisions of four- 

year institutions. The importance of the transfer function of com- 
munity alleges led the Center for the Study of Higher Education 
u^er the direction of Dr. Dorothy M. Knoell and Dr. Leland L.’ 

“ “donwide study of the performance of transfe 
denri, and to study the articulation between two-year and four- 
year colleges.* The center is indebted to a joint advisory committee 

o/siS 

Year and Four-Year i and Articulation Between Two- 

Univei'y 
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comprised of representatives from the Association rf American Col- 
leges, the American Association of Collegiate Regisi .ars and Admis- 
sions Officers, and the American Association of Junior Colleges for 
its assistance in designing and guiding the research. 

A grant from the Esso Education Foundation made it possible for 
the American Association of Junior Colleges to hold state confer- 
ences on the results of these studies and the implications of the find- 
ings for admission, counseling, curriculum, instruction, and institu- 
tional articulation for both two-year colleges and senior institutions. 
The conferences were attended by representatives of both the junior 
and the senior colleges and of appropriate state coordinating agen- 
cies. The interest of the participants at these conferences made it 
apparent that a summary of the Knoell-Medsker investigations 
should be prepared for wide distribution. Fortunately, the American 
Council on Education has undertaken the publication and distribu- 
tion of this document. 

There is no need to paraphrase here the characteristics and find- 
ings of the studies. It may be worthwhile to point out, however, that 
the national transfer study involved some 10,000 students, 345 two- 
year institutions which they entered as freshmen, and a diverse group 
of forty-three senior colleges and universities to which they trans- 
ferred. The prediction of success of the transfer student turned out 
to be a complicated problem. His academic performance in the four- 
year college or university was the outcome of a subtle accommoda- 
tion between his attributes and the characteristics of the institution 
he entered or the particular part of the institution in which he con- 
centrated his studies. The success of the transfer student was a func- 
tion of his characteristics, the range of alternatives open to him when 
he chose a senior institution, the academic standards and the total 
climate of the senior college to which he transferred, and the inter- 
action between the characteristics of the student and the institution. 
This finding has significant implications for the assessment of indi- 
vidual characteristics; the definition and dissemination of the at- 
tributes of four-year institutions; the counseling, admission, and 
academic placement of students; and finally, the articulation and 
coordination between particular institutions. These are some of the 
problems to which Knoell and Medsker have addressed themselves 
in this summary of their investigations. 

T. R. McConnell, Chairman 

Center for the Study of Higher Education 
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Significance 

of the Transfer Function 



A CONSERVATIVE estimate of the junior college role in the na- 
^ uonal emoUment pattern places one in four fim-time stu- 
tots m some type two-year insdtudon-a tnulidonal junior col- 
lege, a compiehe^ve amununity college, a univeisity 
center, or a ted in ical insdtute. In California, viieie about 80 per- 
cent of the high school graduates reside in junior college districts, 
as many as three new freshmen in five are entering the seventy-five 
or more public junior collies which are now oflEering lower divi- 
sion programs. The propordon wifl most certainly inoease in the 
next decade, both in California and nadonally, as more de- 
vel^ new community coll^ systems, as exisdi^ two-year colleges 
and systems are strengthened, and as four-year insdtudons become 
at the same time more selecdve and more cosdy to students. While 
It now seems unlikefy that senior coUeges and univeisides will soon, 
if evCT, abandon their freshman classes completely, the trend towaid 
enrolhng a h^ propordon of new freshmen in local two-year col- 
lies seems irreversible. 

Tl»e present decade in higher educadon is disdnguished by a 
gre^y accelerated effort to expand opportunity for educadon be- 
yond tte high school Many sute master plans now include piopos- 
9h both for achieving greater coordinadon of h^r educadon at 
the state level and for developlug (or strengthening) the two-year 
coU^ In state after state the junior college has been seized upon 
as tte most likely insdtudon for achieving the twofold goal of ex- 
panding cducadonal opportunity and conservii^ the state's eco- 
nomic and other resources. This need to conserve while expandimr 
IS quite appamt from long-range esdmates of the numbeno^t^ 
dents who will want to attend college, the size of the faculties 
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needed to teach them, the scope of the buildiiig program to house 
them, and the cost of the total enterprise. Master planners aspire to 
have a low<ost, open-door community college within the readi of 
nearly aO hig^ school graduates by the early 1970’s. They want an 
institution that will be committed to serving the broad educational 
needs of the local communities. The planners make the assump- 
tion, at least tacitly, that there will continue to be ample opportu- 
nity for qualified junior college graduates to transfer to four-year 
institutions to complete their d^;ree programs and that articulation 
between and among the two types of institutions will be easily ac- 
complished. 



Need for an Educational Model 

New institutions and whole new systems of colleges are being 
created to meet the increased demand fvr higher education without 
benefit of a comprehensive modd ot a system of higgler education 
against which to test the eflEectiveness of particular types of institu- 
tions in achieving societal goals. The assumption tends to be made 
that "more is better," i.e., increased opportunity for higher educa- 
tion will automatically produce a better educated citizenry. Little 
attempt has been made until now to study the flow of students 
through secondary school into different types of collq^ and uni- 
versities, among and through ooU^ate institutions to different 
levels and d^^ees, in different state subsystems, and under different 
types of organization of higher education. While statistical infor- 
mation about access to collie at the freshman level is improving^ 
very little is yet known about the mobility of students after they 
first enroll in collie— mobility between institutions, overseas, into 
off-campus programs of study, and from level to level 

The focus is now rightfully on the Junior coU^ in the higgler 
education model as the institution whi^ increasing numbers of col- 
lege freshmen will enter on their way to achieviig a wide spectrum 
of educational and occupational objectives. Many newly attracted 
students would not have attended coU^ at all if a low-cost, open- 
door junior college had not been within commuting distance. To 
these will be added the students who are being diverted from exist- 
ing four-year institutions as a result of higher freshman admission 
standards and increased costs of attending coU^. The net effect 
will be increased heterogeneity in the Junior coll^ population to 
be served and, at the same time, increased homogeneity in the lower 
division population of the four-year coUq;es. 

The new comprehensive community coU^ is, of course, a multi- 
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function institution serving not only recent hig^ school graduates 
but also adults whose previous education ranges from less than high 
school completion to a baccalaureate degree and beyond. Transfer 
programs now attract the largest proportion of junior college stu- 
dents, particularly among recent high school gr^uates. However, 
technical-vocational curricula leading to immediate employment 
are also attracting large numbers of students, as are terminal liberal 
am programs and adult education offerings. The effective commu- 
mty college offers post-high-school instruction of high quality and 
at the same time serves the equally important function of guidance 
for the very large s^ent of students who have not yet tested their 
interests and capabilities sufficiently to embark upon employment 
or on baccalaureate degree programs. 

The jumor coll^ population in the aggi^- -t^ probably re- 
sales ^ high sdiMl g^uadng class with r. :ct to both aca- 
demic ability and soaoeconomic draracteristics, although there are 
fewer jumor coll^ students at the extremes in both these dimen- 
sims than are found in the total age group.^ There are the high 
«Aool under-achievers who are taking advantage of one more 
chance to demoiutrate their ability to do satisfactory coU^ work; 
^ late deciders about college attendance who have high school 
defiaendes; the immature who are emotionally and intellectually 
unready to enter a four-year coUege; the insufficiently motivated 
uncertain; and the capable students who ladt finan^ai 
backir^ for college attendance away from home or who simply want 

to attend what may be a smaller, less formal coll^ for their first 
two years. 

The net effect of junior college development on the production 
of baccalaureate recipients has scarcely been considered in making 
master plans. Logic dictates that an increase in the number of hig h 
^ool graduates entering any type of college wiU bring about an 
increase in the gross numbn of baccalaureate degrees produced. 
Howev^, thm are those who fear that the best students may be- 
come disillusioned by higher education in the junior college and 
that the less able transfer students from junior coll^je will be un- 
able to compete in a four-year institution.^ 



, if***fr^ Colfcgc 

by Committee for the Appraisal and Development of 

Ptopams. a project mpported by the Carnegie Corpn 

1 ^ American Asudation oC Junim Con^ 

(page 10 <rf the mimeographed papei). ^ 

nnpubliriied, evidence that Califmnia has one of the 
Mtions highest percentages of high sdiotd graduates attending college, but at 
the same tune its percentage of baccalaureate-degree redpienu ^the col- 
lege-age group u below the national average. The large proportion of lower 
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The study of the success of transfer students from two-year col- 
leges which is reported here is but one small part of the research 
which is needed on the flow of students throu gh the higher educa- 
tion system. Its importance rests on the fact that an increasing num- 
ber of students are taking their lower division work in two-year in- 
stitutions, and on the need for a large percentage of the work force 
to be trained at the baccalaureate degree level. The research sheds 
no light on the comparative incidence of attrition among lower di- 
vision students of equal ability who enter the two types of colleges 
as freshmen. Information still needs to be obtained about attrition 
both during the first two years of college and between the sopho- 
more and junior years when students normally transfer and/or 
enter upper division programs. 

In spite of this limitation in scope, a study of transfer student 
performance should contribute significantly to an understanding of 
this one major subsystem of the hi ghw fdurafinn m od e l — the junior 
coll^ as a transfer institution. If the two-year colleges do not pre- 
pare students to achieve their baccalaureate d^;ree goals at some 
acceptable level of performance, the effectiveness of the entire sub- 
system will be seriously open to question. Transfer student perfor- 
mance may be thought of as a more critical test of the subsystem 
than the mere flow of students through junior college into four-year 
institutions, since transfer is relativdy pointless if students have a 
low probability of succeedii^ in the upper division. 



Scope of the Transfer Study 

The primary goal of the transfer study was to obtain fact^ 
figures, and opinions leading to a fairly comprehensive evaluation 
of the junior college transfer function as it was being performed in 
the early 1960’s. The fdlowing assumptions were made: 

1. Students going to junior collie are probably different from 
those attending four-year institutions as freshmen, in their so- 
cioeconomic characteristics, intellectual disposition, occupa- 
tional interests, and ability to do college work. 

2. Junior college grading standards may (and perhaps should) 
be different from those of many four-year coll^;es because of 
differences in the students whom they serve and in the objec- 
tives they are expected to achieve. 

3. The junior college should not be a carbon copy of the lower 

division students enitdled in junior coUege is believed to be a f ?rtor in this 
seeming disaepanqr. 
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division of the state university or any other four-year institu- 
tion. Instead, each junior college should create the best pos- 
sible program to prepare transfer students for upper division 
work in a multiplicity of four-year institutions, and to give 
those students who do net transfer a general education experi- 
ence of high quality. 

The rather immediate objectives which dictated the Hp«ign ©f the 
transfer study are these: 

1. To find out what junior college students are like— for ex- 
ample, their personal and family characteristics, economic re- 
sources, age, interests, abilities, and experiences— and to learn 
how these students made their educational plans and 

2. To learn as much as possible about their performance in ju- 
nior college and after transfer— their grades, patterns of at- 
tendance, academic penalties and awards, and, most important 
of all, what their degree status was at the be ginning of the 
fourth year after transfer, i.e., graduated, still enrolled at the 
undergraduate level, or dropped out 

S. To annpare them with “native” students-those who took 
all their work at a single four-year mstitution — using measures 
of their personal characteristics, academic ability, the grades 
they earned at different levels, and their patterns of progress 
throu^ coll^. 

4. To find out which characteristics, traits, snd achievements 
are linked to success after transfer, in terms of the students' 
earning good grades, persisting in their programs, and grad- 
uating on time. 

5. To learn whether transfer students are equally successful in 

all types of four-year colleges and in all states and, if not. why 
not ^ 

6. To gain a better understanding of attrition amnng transfer 
students-the distinctive characteristics of students who drop 
out, the circumstances under which they do so, and what hap- 
pens to them afterward. 

7. To ^d out what kinds of admission requirements, credit 
evaluations, retention policies, and graduation requirements 
were in effect in the various four-year colleges both in 1960 
and in 1964, and to estimate changes and trends which might 
affect the future mobility of transfer students. 

8. To analyze the ways in which the two- and four-year colleges 
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have been working together on transfer problems, both in 
voluntary articulation arrangements and in the newer, more 
formal coordinating agencies. 

The transfer study was commissioned by a Joint Committee on 
Junior and Senior Collies of the Association of American Ckilleges 
the American Association of Junior CoUeges, and the American As^ 
soaation of CkiU^ate Registrars and Admissions Officers. The com- 
mittee was established in 1957 to deliberate about transfer problems 
and practices, Md in 1960 it requested the Center for the Study of 
Higher ^ucation to formulate an appropriate research proposal, to 
secure the necessary funding, and to carry out the research. The Co- 
o^tive Rese^ch Branch of the U.S. Office of Education supported 
toe researi^ with two successive grants, with toe committee serving 
in an advisory capacity throughout toe study. Two technical re- 
search reports were published by the center at toe conclusion of the 
projat.* In late 1964 the Esso location Foundation made a grant 
to toe iWerican Assodation of Junior CoUeges for a series of state 
and r^onal conferen^ leading to toe development of a set of guide- 
hnes for t^fer which the three sponsoring associations will be 
asked to adopt at their 1966 annual meetings. 



Belated Research 

Earlier studies of junior coUege transfer students yielded findings 
which may be summarized briefly as foUowa:« 

1. Junior college students usuaUy experience some drop in 
grade point average in their firs* term after transfer, below the 
cumulative average they earned in junior college. The grades 
of toe students who persist in toe four-year colleges generallv 
improve in successive terms after transfer. 

2. Junior college students often do less weU than native stu- 
dents in their first term in toe upper division, but the differ- 
ential between toe two groups decreases in successive terms. 

Uland L. Jfediker. Factors Affecting Performance 
^ four.y«ir Colleges: With ImplStions for 
YeZ^U^, Articulation Between Two-Year and Four- 

^ Unive«ity of 

^**'^"«* .» The Public Junior Col- 

Yearbook of the National Society for the Studv of 
(Ch-^; Tte of Oiicogo rrm. ISSQ. 

(««« Vo*: 

and Retention of Students in California's Public Institutions nt 
H.gher Edu«„um (Soctookoo,: ciifOmi. s«,o nep^oo™, of 
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3. Attrition tends to be higher for junior college transfer stu- 
dents in the upper division than for native students who per- 
sist to the junior year. 

4. Junior college transfer students often require more time 
than native students to complete their baccalaureate degree 
programs. 

Several major studies of the flow of students in higher education 
are in various stages of completion. Among these is Project Talent 
which involves a follow-up of hig^ school graduates in 1960 and for 
several subsequent years, many of whom entered junior colleges and 
later transferred to four-year institutions. Likewise, certain studies 
are now under way at the Center for the Study of Higher Education 
at Berkeley which are focused on the flow of students through col- 
lege. Several of them involve students who first enrolled in junior 
colleges. Thus, in the near future findings from other longitudinal 
studies will supplement the data from the project reported here and 
should facilitate decision-making about such matters as planning 
educational systems, articulatmg college progprams, and counseling 
students. 



Overview of This Volume 

A brief description of the samples studied, data collected, proce- 
dures followed, and the general findings of the transfer study will 
be given in the second chapter. Subsequent chapters will contain 
detailed findii^ on student performance, individual and group fac- 
tors afffp r ting performance, curriculum problems, counseling and 
other student personnel services, policies affecting transfer students, 
and articulation and coordination. The major conclusions and their 
implications appear in the final chapter. 
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TN one sense the transfer study is the story of what “ 

1 one large group of junior college students who enrollrf m ba^ 
calaureate degree programs in many different four-^ 
universities. In another sense it is an account of amculatton ^ <» 
ordination among coU^ in states with some type of system of 

public junior colleges in 1960. j • i 7 94 * 

^ The core group on which the study was focused included 7.243 

junior coUe^ students who transferred in 1960 m 
year coUegJ and universities in ten sutes. Sampling with the 

Lection rf states in which the study was to be earned on. In most 
states aU institutions which admitted one hundred or more junior 
college transfer students in 1960 were invited to ^ 

gether with some which admitted fewer than one hundred. No 
specification was made of the type or location of the junior colics 
from which the students came, nor of when the students ®ay have 
enrolled in junior college. The students represented a totel of 345 
two-year institutions located in forty-three states and Ae C^al 
Zone. However, 70 percent of the junior colleges were located in 
the ten states which were selected for study, and 91 percent of the 
students transferred from an in-state junior college. 

The sample of states was limited to ten on the grounds that a 
larger number could not be studied firsthand or reported on in 
depth. However, enrollment statistics for 1960 made it appear quite 
certain that few, if any, states with very large junior college transfer 
groups would be overlooked in restricting the sample to ten. Size ol 
junior college enrollment was the first criterion for selecting states. 
Then an attempt was made to secure broad geographical represen- 
tation from all parts of the country and to include states with 
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different types of oiganization and control of higher education. The 
state selected are CaUfomia, Honda, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, 
Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Washington. New 
York and Pransylvania were included, despite the rather testricted 
^oups which were available for study, as the best representatives of 
the eastern states. Pennsylvania also provided an opportunity to 
study one situation in which the two-year colleges are primarily 
branches of the state univetsity. A number of other types of oigani- 
zation or control are represented by particular states; Georgia, with 

! governing board; Michigan 

nd Illinois, with locally controlled junior colleges, several separate 

^vemmg boards for various state universities, and little coordina- 
non among them in I960; Florida, with the junior coUeges a part 
of the rounty school system and with the state univeisides undet a 
sii^le ^ard of Control; and New York, with the planning and co- 
ordination of all education, both public and private, the responsi- 
bihty of the University of the State of New York. New York State 
wus umque in that it had no land-grant university comparable to 
of other States in 1960 but its two-year institutions included 
troth comprehensive coumunity colleges and highly specialized ag- 
ncultural and technical institutes. 

In each state an attempt was made to involve in the study the 
major state university, several other state institutions, and one or 
more pnrate institutions. There was no direct involvement of the 

{"“ri“ “T' of institutions, although many were 

helpful in identifying the most important four-year institutions to 
be included. None of the invited institutions declined to partici- 
pate; a few private universities were dropped by mutual consent 
when a cmvass of their records yielded only a small number of full- 

LTrf^rT M t'®' Partidparing institutions are 

■nrl ^ ‘oedher wi* the numbers of students who were 

16 ,?'“*/“'“““^ "IP®* “ expectation 

wouwT“,1 Program, policies, and characteristics 

would ^ure a certain communality in transfer student perfor- 

mance. The five types are these; ( 1 ) the major state universities (or 
the pubhc university in each state which has the longest recoid of 
univeisity status), ( 2 ) public institutions with primarf emphasis on 

institu”!^!’** ““''enities, and (5) technical 

The private s^ent of higher education was undoubtedly under- 
represented in the study at both the two-year and four-year college 
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TABLE 1: Numbers and Types of Students in the Four-Year Institutions 
Participating in the Transfer Student Study 





1960 Transfeks 


1962 Graduates 


Institutions by Tyfb 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Natives 


1960 

Trans- 

fers 


Eaily 

Trans- 

fers 


Type 1: Major state universities 
University of California: 
Berkeley Campus 


470 


146 


616 


203 


252 


104 


Los Angeles Campus 


328 


134 


462 


218 


223 


77 


University of Florida 


197 


65 


262 


112 


55 


61 


University of Georgia 


238 


56 


294 


133 


152 


— 


University of Illinois 


177 


41 


218 


82 


55 


21 


University of Kansas 


140 


50 


190 


116 


37 


64 


University of Michigan 


147 


80 


227 


139 


92 


42 


Pennsylvania State University 


228 


41 


269 


143 


158 


— 


University of Texas 


186 


69 


^ 255 


137 


85 


83 


University of Washington 


258 


65 


323 


no 


75 


64 


Total 


2,369 


747 


3,116 


1,393 


1,184 


516 


Type 2: Teachers colleges 














Georgia Southern College 


51 


36 


87 


32 


63 


22 


Kansas State College of Pittsburg 


129 


66 


195 


89 


84 


26 


Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia 


61 


37 


98 


90 


70 


26 


Central Michigan University 


70 


53 


123 


38 


53 


18 


Eastern Michigan University 


29 


40 


69 


51 


36 


22 


Western Michigan University 


130 


73 


203 


96 


84 


10 


State University of New York: 
College at New Paltz 


14 


20 


34 


13 


4 


7 


College at Oswego 


40 


12 


52 


47 


24 


1 


Sam Houston State Teachers College 


83 


34 


117 


74 


70 


— 


Western Washington State College 


95 


40 


135 


61 


57 


30 


Total 


702 


411 


1,113 


591 


545 


162 


Type 3: Other state institutions 














Long Beach State College 
San Francisco State CoUege 


221 


136 


357 


122 


157 


51 


294 


197 


491 


166 


169 


77 


Florida State University 


161 


83 


244 


145 


149 


1 
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TABLE 1 — Continued 




Institutions by Type 



Type 3 (continued) 

Nor^em Illinois University 
^uthern Illinois University 
Kansas State University 
Umwrsity of Michigan: 
D^rbom Campus 
. t Campus 
MichigM State University 
State University 
Tocm Technological College 
Washington State University 

Total 

Type 4: Private universities 
Univerrity of the Pacific 
University of Southern California 
University of Miami 
Emonr University 
Wola University (Illinois) 
Roosevelt University 
New York Uni verity 
Seattle University 

Total 

Type 5: Technical institutions 
Groreia Institute of Technology 

Total 



Grand total 



Men 



86 

42 

126 

53 

39 

140 

127 

108 

74 



1,471 



51 

122 

54 

42 

43 
64 
43 
17 



436 



51 

76 

69 



196 



5,174 



Women 



43 

18 

28 

12 

24 

54 

55 

44 
24 



718 



28 

35 

36 
9 

11 

17 

47 

5 



188 



Total 



129 

60 

154 

65 

63 

194 

182 

152 

98 



2,189 



79 

157 

90 

51 

54 

81 

90 

22 



624 



51 

81 

69 



2,069 



201 



7,243 



Natives 



68 

07 

68 



116 

67 

123 

78 



1,020 



1960 

Trans- 

fers 



70 

29 

37 



112 

41 

58 

35 



857 



32 

80 

34 

46 

45 

17 



254 



29 

98 

23 

33 

13 

25 



25 

38 

28 



91 



,349 



221 



2 

7 

30 



39 



2,846 



Early 

Trans- 

fers 



10 

12 



72 

76 

66 

29 



394 



11 

16 

8 

5 

21 



61 



19 

28 



47 



,180 
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From Junior to Senior College 

levels. The bias occurred as a result of the design of the study or, to 
look at it another way, as a result of the differing attendance pat- 
terns of students in the private and public sectors. Students from 
private junior colleges tended to disperse themselves among a very 
large number of four-year institutions, usually private, while the 
public junior college students tended to flow into a small number 
of public institutions in each state. It was thus impossible to obtain 
appropriate representation from the private sector without ex- 
panding the study to include a very large number of states and in- 
stitutions.^ However, the smallness of the sample of private colleges 
was regarded as only a minor limitation in the study, since future 
growth is expected to take place primarily in the public sector. 



The “Who” of the Study 

The 1960 Transfers. Although states and four-year institutions 
within states were sampled, all junior college transfer students who 
met certain criteria were included in the data collection and analy- 
sis. In other words, no sampling of transfer students was made, per 
se. The major criteria which the participating institutions were in- 
structed to use in identifying students for study were these: 

1. The last college the student attended before transfer should 
have been a junior college (or other two-year institution) and 
the student should have had at least a full semester’s work 
there. However, he may have attended any number of colleges 
after graduation from high school. Students with lapses in 
enrollment after junior college were to be included, as well as 
those who transferred without a break in enrollment. 

2. The transfer student should have entered the participating 
four-year institution in the fall of 1960 as a full-time student 
with junior and/or upper division standing. When it was 
found that a sizeable group of students transferred to some 
institutions after only one year in junior college, the criterion 
was modified to include such students whenever institutions 
were willing to undertake the additional work. Because of 
the lateness of tlie modification in the design, the sophomores 
who were included constituted only 11 percent of the total 
study g^roup. 



*A different type of transfer study involving private institutions appears to 
be needed which would be concerned less with statistical evidence concerning 
performance and more with the accommodation of small numbers of transfer 
students in programs which have not been formally articulated with junior 
college programs. 
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Nature of Transfer Study 



The number of 1960 transfer students at each institution studied 
is shown in the first three columns of Table 1. Nearly three-fourths 
of the students transferred to the twenty state universities in the 
study— 43 percent to what have been called the ten major state 
universities and 30 percent to the ten other multi-function state in- 
stitutions. Only 15 percent transferred to the ten teachers collies, 9 
percent to the eight private universities, and 3 percent to the three 
techmcal institutions in the study. A cxmunon pattern of dispersion 
among the types of collies was observed in most of the states— a 
tendency for students to flow into the large state universities except 
when they were excluded by selective admission policies. There was 
considerable imbalance among the states in the numbers of transfer 
students who participated in the study. California, with its several 
hundred thousand students in public junior colleges, contributed 30 
percent of the transfer students in the study. Michigan students ac- 
counted for 16 percent. New York and Peimsylvania, on the other 
hand, had only 3 and 4 percent, respectively. Each of the remaining 
six states accounted for about 8 percent of the total. New York ap- 
peals to have been quite seriously under-represented in the study 
when its 1959 junior college enrollment is compared with those of 
other states in relation to their participation in the study. However, 
there is reason to believe that the percentage of junior college stu- 
dents in New York who transfer to in-state institutions is mudi 
smaller than in other states. 

Nativc-Tranrfer Student Comparisons. To the perfor- 

mance of transfer students against that of studena who took all 
their work at a single four-year institution, comparison groups of 
4,026 transfers and 3,349 native students were chosen. The figures 
for each institution are shown in the last three colurrms of Table 1. 

Ideally, in order to make a hur comparison of the two types of 
students, matched samples in two- and four-year institutions would 
be identified at the 'fr^hman level and followed until most had ei- 
ther graduated or dropped out permanently. Still another appropri- 
ate but less tedious procedure would be to identify matrhed samples 
of native and transfer students at the time of transfer as juniors or 
entry into the upper division. However, neither procedure was op- 
erationally feasible in the present study— the first because of the ob- 
vious fact''' of time, the second because there is often no dear de- 
marcatic > 'letween the lower and upper division and because rla«f! 
level has relatively little meaning in this context It would have 
been possible to obtain a sample of native students who entered 
four-year colleges in 1958 and who were still enrolled in 1960, pre- 
sumably as juniors, when the junior college students transferred. 
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From Junior to Senior College 

However, such a procedure would have ignored the large number 
of transfer students who entered Junior college before 1958 and pro- 
gressed slowly through the lower divisiorL A prime consideration in 
sel^ng comparison groups was the necessity to terminate the 
major data collection in 1962. 

In light of these considerations, a decision was made to abandon 
^ traditional technique of identifying a sample at some point of 
intake (or at the beginmng of some aspect of program) and, 
to draw samples of 1962 graduates for comparison purposes. The 
graduates had entered college at various times, progressed at 
di£Eerent rates of speed, and followed various attendance patterns 
before completing their degree programs. The coUeges were asked 
to estimate the number of junior college transfer students who 
would complete their degree programs in 1962, regardless of 
date of transfer, and to draw a sample of native students who were 
expect^ to graduate at the same time. The native sample was to be 
equal in number and with about the same proportions of men and 
women and distribution of majors as the transfer group. 

There were certam advantages to the plan to cranpare groups of 
graduates, rather than entering students. One advantage rests on 
the assumption that the most able students persist through the 
l<wer division of each subsystem of higher education, i.e., the ju- 
riior collie and the four-year institution, and continue to gradua- 
tioTL If baccalameate degree recipients who began their work in a 
junior college did not compare fovorably with those who took all 
their work in a four-year institution, then there appeared to be 
little likelihood that other groups of transfer students would com- 
pare at all well with native students. Second, no artificial time limit 
iras unposed amparing graduates, such as that which charaaer- 
izes most longitudinal studies which move forward in time. Date of 
enrollment was aUowed to vary, thus making it possible to compare 
attendance patterns, length of time required to complete degree re- 
quirements, scholarship actions, and other occurrences in the 
groups of native and transfer student graduates. Some of the trans- 
fer students entered four-year institutions at the sophomore level in 
1959 or earlier, others entered as juniors before 1960 but took more 
than two years to complete their programs, and still others attended 
somewhat sporadically between the time they transferred and grad- 
ation in 1962. Similarly, some native students entered college be- 
fore 1958 and either took more than four years to complete their 

programs or withdrew temporarily at some point during their pro- 
grams. ^ 

The major disadvantage in comparing graduates was, of course. 
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Nature of Transfer Study 

the lack of access to infonnation about attrition among native stu- 
dents. However, there is considerable evidence from institutional 
studies that attrition is quite high during the lower division, partic- 
ularly in public institutions, and that native students 'who persist 
into the upper division have a high probability of graduating. Prior 
studies of entering native and transfer students have involved gross 
groups whose composition changed from semester to semester as at- 
^tion took place. It is believed that the present study is unique in 
that fmrly intact groups have been compared, both on a term-by- 
term basis and over the entire degree program. 

A total of 2,846 junior college students who transferred in 1960 
received their degm in 1962, or about 45 percent of those who had 
been granted junior standing at the time they transferred. This 
group was augmented by some 1,180 studenu who transferred be- 
fore 1960 and who graduated in the spring of 1962, giving a total 
tracer comparison group of 4,026 g^uates. The native group 
which received their d^ees at the same time numbered 3,349. 
Nearly 700 native students who had expected to graduate in 1962 
did not complete their requiremenu at that time and had to be 
dropped from the sample, with the result that the native and trans- 
fer comparison groups differed in size. 

To recapitulate, the study dealt with a core group of 7,243 junior 
coll^ studrats who entered four-year institutions in the fell of 
1960, primarily as full-time students with junior standing and with 
^pai^ groups of 4,026 transfer students (2,846 of whom trans- 
fcned m 1960, 1,180 at an earlier date) and 3,349 native students 
who graduated in 1962. 



Timing of the Study 

A majority of the junior coliege students whose performance was 
studied entered some type of college in 1958 and persisted in con- 
tmuous attendant until graduation or permanent withdrawal, in- 
duding transfer in 1960 with no lapse in enrollment The remain- 
er entered college before 1958 and pursued various patterns of at- 
tendee. The core group of junior college students was identify ;d 

graduate comparison groups in the spring 
of 1%2. The hrst research grant was made for only a two^year lon- 
ptd^ study, on the assumption that the group which was se- 
lected for study had a reasonable probability of graduaUng two 
years after transfer. Preliminary Bndings early in 1962 showed quite 
clearly that a majority of the 1960 group would not live up to the 
expectation of graduation in 1962. A second grant was then secured 
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for a further follow-up which ended in the fall of 1963, at the be- 
ginning of the students’ fourth year after transfer. 

The major points of data collection were the spring of 1961, 
when a biographical questionnaire was administered to the transfer 
students and when preliminary performance data were obtained; 
the fall of 1961, when an enrollment check was made and dropout 
questionnaires were sent to the students who were no longer en- 
rolled;^ the spring of 1962, when a biographical questionnaire was 
administered to the candidates for graduation in the native sample 
and to the additional transfer students; late summer of 1962, when 
complete transcripts were obtained for all native and transfer stu- 
dents, and the fall of 1963, when a final enrollment rh erk was 
Test results were also obtained for large numbers of students 
who participated in various state and institutional testing pro- 
grams, some of which were at the high school level, others at the 
point of freshman college admission, and still others at the time of 
transfer. A continuing follow-up was made of the students who 
dropped out, as new eru-ollment infonnation became available. 

Extensive field work was begun early in 1961 when arrangements 
were made for the identification of students and for data collection 
by the participating institutions. Field work ended with the close of 
the spring term in 1962. Interview data were obtained in a series of 
campus visits during the first six months of 1962, both from transfer 
students and from faculty and staff in each institution. In addition, 
the field work included participation in various statewide m^fing g 
at which problems of mutual concern to the two- and four-year col- 
'Were discussed. These included meetings of registrars and ad- 
mission officers, counselors and sti'.dent personnel administrators, 
and academic deans. 

Types of Data Analyzed 

The two major types of data which were used in the various 
analy^ arc college transcripts and responses to the biographical 
questiormaire. Complete trarrscripts of work taken at the four-year 
colleges were obtained for all students. Junior college transcripts 
and forms showing the evaluation of junior college credit were also 
obtained for students whose four-year institutions gave only scant 
infonnation about the junior college record on their own tran- 
scripts. The records of the four-year collies showed all work 
through the 1962 summer session, unless the student graduated or 
withdr^ before that time. An attempt was also made to obtain 
transcripts for students who dropped out and subsequently entered 
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Nature of Transfer Study 

other four-year institutions, when the fact of their transfer could be 
established. 

Extensive information relating to the nonacademic characteristics 
of the 1960 transfer students was obtained from the questionnaire 
which was administered during their spring term after transfer. Its 
ninety-nine items were drawn from four major areas: personal and 
family characteristics, decision-making about college and career, 
evaluation of junior college experiences and transfer problems, and 
participation in extracurricular activities. An abbreviated, twenty- 
item form of the questionnaire was administered to the samples of 
native students and the additional transfer students during the term 
in which they completed their degree requirements. Questionnaires 
were completed by 84 percent of the 1960 transfer students and by 
nearly 90 perant of the graduate comparison groups. 

Transfer students who dropped out or were dismissed for poor 
scholarship were sent an additional questionnaire as soon as their 
status was made known by the coU^. They were requested to re- 
gard the questionnaire as a kind of substitute for a personal inter- 
view and to give whatever information they deemed appropriate to 
supplement their answers to the questions. Unlike the biog;raphical 
questionnaires, the questions in the dropout instruments were un- 
structured and were not intended to yield data for formal statistical 
analysis. Two forms of the questionnaire were developed, one for 
students who withdrew voluntarily and a second for students who 
were dismissed. The questions in both were designed to elicit infor- 
mation about the circumstances leading to the student’s with- 
drawal, the kind of help he sought and received while making a de- 
cision to withdraw or when he was confronted with dismissal, his 
current activities, and his plans to continue his education. Re- 
sponses were obtained from only 36 percent of the dropouts— 31 
percent of those who were dismissed and 38 percent of those who 
withdrew voluntarily. Rather large numbers of the dropouts could 
not be located after they left the campus, particularly dropouts 
from institutions in large metropolitan areas. Some students who 
were rl^ssi fic d as dropouts apparently declined to respond on the 
grounds that they transferred to another institution, rather than 
dropped out of college. Although post-dropout information was 
lacldng for many students, biographical information was available 
for most and transcripts were obtained for all for use in various 
analyses. 

Interviews were conducted with a sample of ten students on eadi 
campus during their fourth semester after transfer. Biographical 
and transcript information was used to select interviewees with 
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different academic and personal characteristics. The interviews were 
relatively unstructured and ranged over a broad spectrum of prob- 
leim of adjustment to the four-year institution, satisfactions with 
and cnticisms of the junior coUege, and suggestions for better artic- 
ulation between the two types of colleges. Interviews were also held 
with select^ staff members on each four-year college campus repre- 
siting vanous areas of administration, student personnel, and in- 



« c" material were collected for use in inter- 

^ing the fodmgs relating to performance. These included Cala- 
is, institutional studies, orientation materials, state statistics, and 
articulation conference proceedings. 



Summary of Major Findings 

Stiutot Characteristics. Much of the variability in personal char- 
artenstics which was anticipated in the transfer student group sim- 
ply WM not found. As the junior college freshman class is almost 
indistinguishable from the high school graduating class, so is the 
jimiOT college transfer group like the native student population 
found m the four-year coUeges. The transfer students were mostly 
white, Protestant, of native-born parentage, and under twenty-one 
years of age when they entered the senior institutions. There were 
nmy more men than women in the transfer group. The high 
^ool record <rf the men was not as good as that of the womra. 
However, a majority of both groups took a general or college pre- 

p^toiy program in high school and graduated in the upper half 
of their class. 

Economic factors played a major role in the decisions of the 
transfer students to attend a two-year college as freshmen. The fa- 
thers of a large segment of the group worked in skilled or semi- 
skilled occupations which reflected "»>e low level of formal educa- 
tion many had completed. The mav- idents in particular could 
rount on relatively little financial support from their parents, either 
m junior college or after transfer. For this reason they attended a 
junior coll^ where tuition and fees were low and where it was 
pt^ible for them to live at home with their parents, often whih- 
gainfully employed at the same time. 

The transfer students tended to give somewhat native reascr.is 
for loosing a junior college, but they gave high ratings to the 
quality of the education they had received. They praised both t^ieir 
junior college instructors and the scope of the curricular offeri igs 
Junior college counseling and advising received higher ratings tnan 
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similar services offered by the four-year institutions, but the rat- 
ings were less favorable than those given to the various facets of in- 
struction. On the whole, the transfer students were very well 
satisfied with their experience in junior college and encountered 
tew serious problems in the four-year institutions. 

Academic Performance. Sixty-two percent of the junior coUege 
students were granted their baccalaureate degrees within three years 
after transfer and 9 percent were stiff enrolled at the beginning of 
the fourth year. It is estimated that at least 75 percent of the group 
will receive their depees eventually, including some dropouts who 
transferred to other institutions and others who planned to re-enter 
the same institution. While the eventual graduation rate will appar- 
enUy be g^, fewer than half the students graduated on time, i.e., 
at the end of two-plus-two or one-plus-three year programs. The 
recoiri of the students who transferred with junior standing was 
much better than that of students who transferred with lower class 

standing, in terms of both persistence and on-time completion of 
program. ^ 



Most junior college students experienced some drop in grades 
when th^ transferred, particularly in their first term. The first-term 
differential was only -0.3 for the entire group, but there was a wide 
^ge of differentials among the various two- and four-year colleges. 
The performance of the dropouts was clearly inferior to that of the 
graduate, both in junior college and after transfer. Both groups 
sustained some drop in grades immediately after transfer, but the 
latter group showed steady improvement in the grades they earned 
in subsequent terms. 



On the whole the transfer students had about the same probabil- 
ity of succ^ in each of the broad major fields. However, their ex- 
^nence differed in the various four-year institutions and in 
erent states. Although attrition in engineering was no greater 
than in other fields, engineering transfer students tended to take 
lon^r to complete their programs than students in other major 
fields. However, they dirt not require more time than native stu- 
dents in engineering at most institutions. More than half the gradu- 
ates received their d^ees in an applied field, primarily in business 
ai^nistrauon, engineering, and teacher education. Nearly two- 
thirds of the women and one-fourth of the men planned to enter 
the teaching field after receiving their degrees and credentials, many 
of them after taking at least one year of graduate work 
Comparisons with Native Students. A comparative analysis of 
ttansfer native students who received their baccalaureate 
degrees in 1962, regardless of the date of their initial registration in 
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a junior college or four-year institution, showed that both groups 
took about the same number of terms to complete their programs 
after entering the upper division. Furthermore, the total amount of 
degree credit used to satisfy baccalaureate degree requirements was 
about the same for both groups. The percentages of graduates who 
completed their programs in four semesters (or six quarters) after 
attaining upper division standing were also about equal although 
the junior college group made somewhat greater use of the summer 
session as they neared the end of their programs. The male gradu- 
ates who went to junior college were a year older, on the average, 
than those who took all their work in one institution, but this 
difference in age had existed when the two groups entered the 
upper division. 

Test results showed that although there was considerable overlap 
in the test scores of the native and transfer students, the graduates 
who began their work in a university as freshmen tended to have 
more academic aptitude and a greater readiness to undertake col- 
lege work than those who entered a two-year college. At many uni- 
versities the native student group also earned higher grade point av- 
erages in the upper division than their classmates who were transfer 
students. The grades of the native students were found to improve 
steadily as they progressed through their degree programs. Al- 
though the junior college grades of the transfer students were 
higher than the freshman and sophomore grades of the natives, the 
junior college students experienced a drop in g;rades after transfer 
which placed them at a disadvantage in the upper division. The 
pattern of native-transfer differences was less likely to occur in the 
teachers colleges than in the major state universities. 

Individual Characteristics Related to Success. The junior college 
student most likely to succeed in a four-year institution was found 
to be one who performed well both in high school and in junior 
college. Junior college grades were more highly related to perfor- 
mance after transfer than was high school performance. However, a 
poor high school record, e.g., rank in the lowest quintile of the 
graduating class, often forbode academic difficulty after transfer un- 
less the junior college record was considerably above average. 

Although the grade point average of the dropouts was lower than 
those of the graduates and the persisting students, their mean test 
scores did not differ significantly at most institutions for which 
analyses of test data were made. The average score of the dropouts 
was often lower on a variety of aptitude and proficiency measures, 
but there was a great deal of overlap in the distributions of scores 
earned by the graduates, the students who were still enrolled, and 

the dropouts. 
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Transfer students who made an early decision to attend college 
experienced less attrition and were more likely to graduate on time 
than those who delayed their decision until graduation from high 
school. Time of decision to transfer to a particular four-year college 
was not found to be a factor in the prediction of success, provided 
the decision was made by the end of the freshman year in junior 
college. The relationship between age and performance after trans- 
fer wa< rather complex because of factors of motivation, attendance 
patterns after high school, and financial backing. The two 
subgroups with the highest probability of completing a degree pro- 
gram were found to be (a) the early decision-makers who progressed 
from high school to junior college to four-year institution with no 
break in enrollment, provided they made academically realistic de- 
cisions about college and major, and (6) adults who dropped out 
after high school (or early in college) in order to follow some non- 
collegiate endeavor *, partiailarly if they attended junior college im- 
mediately prior to entering a four-year institution. Social class vari- 
ables did not appear to be related to success after transfer in any 
consistent manner, except as students lacking adequate financial 
support after transfer were prone to drop out. 

Attrition after Transfer. At the beginning of the fourth year after 
transfer, 29 percent of the students were no longer enrolled and had 
not graduated from the institutions to which they had transferred 
in 1960. Only one-third of the dropouts were dismissed because of 
their unsatisfactory grades, but two-thirds had averages below C 
when they withdrew. While post-attrition information was lacking 
for a large percentage of the dropouts, there was considerable evi- 
dence that many— including a sizeable number of dismissed students 
—entered other four-year institutions where they successfully pur- 
sued degree programs. 

Economic factors played a major role in the attrition of the 
transfer students. Many had transferred without a satisfactory plan 
for meeting their expenses at the four-year institutions, while others 
had family illness or other unanticipated expenses which drained 
their income or savings. Economic and motivational factors were 
intertwined for still another group of dropouts who found oppor- 
tunities for employment or business ventures more attractive than 
continued enrollment in their degree prt^ams. Financial problems 
were mentioned by a larger percentage of the students who with- 
drew voluntarily, motivational problems by a larger percentage of 
the dismissed students. Some of the motivational problems were ap- 
parently present when the students graduated from high school, in- 
cluding a lack of clearly defined interests, values, career plans, and, 
most im{X)rtant of all, a realistic self-image. 
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Institutional and State Differences. Vast differences were found in 
the success of the transfer students in the forty-three participating 
colleges and universities, in the five types of institutions into which 
the forty-three were grouped, and in the ten states in which the 
study was conducted. A student's probability of success after trans- 
fer depended heavily upon his choice of four-year institution in the 
particular state in which he attended junior college, in relation to 
his previous academic record. Students whose junior college average 
was below 2.5 (C-f) were somewhat unlikely to earn satisfactory 
grades in many of the major state universities. Students with mini- 
mally satisfactory gprades in junior collie were more likely to be 
successful in colleges which placed major emphasis on the prepara- 
tion of teachers than in other types of institutions. However, there 
was wide variation in the findings for individual institutions and in 
the factors which produced institutional differences. A few of the 
factors were found to be the quality of the native students with 
whom the transfer students competed for grades, the size and com- 
plexity of the institution, and the institution’s philosophy concern- 
ing undergraduate instruction and advisement. 

Junior college transfer students were also found to have a higher 
probability of obtaining a baccalaureate degree in some states than 
in others, in spite of large differences among institutions. A few of 
the rather complex factors which appeared to produce state 
differences are these: the extent to whidi opportunity to transfer 
was restricted to students with above-average grades in junior col- 
lege; the degree of diversification of curricular offerings in engi- 
neering, business administration, and other specialized fields in the 
various four-year colleges; and the development of good guidance 
and articulation programs involving the various levels of secondary 
and higher education. 

Policies and Practices. Most students with at least a C average in 
their junior college program had a fairly wide range of four-year 
institutions to which they could transfer in 1960. By 1964 the open 
door to transfer admission had closed only slightly as a result of in- 
creased selectivity at the freshman level and limitations on enroll- 
ment in the preferred institutions. However, the prevailing philoso- 
phy continued to be one which advocated freedom for junior col- 
lege students with a C average to transfer to the institution of their 
choice. At the same time, there had developed a greatly increased 
emphasis on guidance. There was also an increase in the testing of 
transfer students by 1964, but the expectation was that the scores 
would be used in advising students, rather than in denying admis- 
sion to those with satisfactory junior college records. 
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The four-year institutions were found to be fairly liberal in 
evaluating junior college courses for transfer credit, up to an 
amount equal to about half the baccalaureate degree prt^am. 
However, very few institutions credited the students with the grades 
they earned in junior college, either in applying retention standards 
or in determining eligibility for graduation. Furthermore, there was 
some trend toward disallowing courses in which grades of D were 
earned before transfer. On the whole, the trend was toward the lib- 
eralization of policies governing the evaluation of transfer credit, 
an example being the removal of all restriction on amount by some 
institutions and the substitution of an inci'eased residence require- 
ment. 

Articulation and Coordination. The area in which the most 
significant changes occurred during the course of the study was that 
of articulation and coordination among the two- and four-year col- 
leges. At the start of the study it was primarily the major state 
universities which were attempting to work with the junior col- 
leges. Other four-year institutions limited their attention to high 
school relations. Formal coordination was also rather new at that 
time, at least as it is presently conceived. But by 1964 articulation 
had become the concern of all institutions which admitted sizeable 
numbers of transfer students. At the same time, in state after state, 
mechanisms for formal coordination among institutions were being 
built into master plans for higher education. Impetus for both ar- 
ticulation and coordination came from the increased demands for 
higher education, the expected bulge in college-age youth in the 
mid-1960’s, and the financial problems faced by the various states in 
attempting to afford adequate educational opportunity for all be- 
yond the high school. 
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HE findings from the study of greatest interest to the colleges 



and universities which must make decisions about applicants 
for admission and to the high school graduates who must decide 
what type of college to attend are, of course, those relating to how 
well junior college transfer students perform. In fact, the most im- 
portant single question which the study was designed to answer is 
believed to be: What is the probability that a student who begins 
his baccalaureate degree program in a two-year college will com- 
plete it if he transfers to a four-year institution? From this major 
focus of concern come questions involving the grade point achieve- 
ment of the transfer students, the amounts of time and credit they 
need in order to complete their degree programs, comparisons with 
students who take all their work in a single four-year institution, 
and reasons why some transfer students fail to attain their degree 
objectives. 

The first grant from the U.S. Office of Education was for a two- 
year follow-up study of junior college students who transferred with 
junior standing and who were classified as full-time students at a 
four-year institution. A check of the student records two full calen- 
dar years after they transferred, at the end of the 1962 summer ses- 
sion, showed that only 45 percent had graduated. The records also 
showed that at that time slightly more than half the nongraduates 
were still enrolled at the same college to which they had transferred 
in 1960— some after a break in attendance, but most in continuing 
status. Furthermore, many of the dropouts either were enrolled at 
another institution or expected to re-enroll at the college from 
which they had withdrawn. Because of the somewhat ambiguous 
nature of the findings that fewer than half the transfer students 
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graduated on time, a third-year follow-up study was undertaken 
which included both the nongraduates who were still enrolled and 
the dropouts who entered other institutions. 

Performance as Attainment of the Degree 

A^ter three full calendar years following transfer, 62 percent of 
the junior college students had been granted thei* baccalaureate 
degrees. (Sec Table 2.) Nine percent were still enrolled and ex- 
pected to graduate within the next year. At least 4 percent had trans- 



TABLE 2: Enrcxxiient Status of the Junior College Students 
Three Years after Transfer 
(In percent) 





ENBOUjfEifT Status 


Sex 


Giaduatcd 


Still 


Dropped Out 




Enrolled 


Voluntary 


Diniaied 


Total 


Men 


61 


10 


17 


12 


29 


Women 


64 


4 


24 


8 


32 


Total 


62 


9 


19 


10 


29 



ferred to other institutions which granted them their undergradu- 
ate degrees or entered a graduate professional school before complet- 
ing a degree program. Therefore, it is estimated that at least 75 per- 
cent and probably as hig^ as 80 percent of the junior collie 
transfer students achieved their degree objectives during the four- 
year period which began with their transfer to a four-year college 
or university in 1960. 

Attrition among the students who transferred from junior col- 
leges in 1960 was 29 percent. The figure seems rather high, enusid- 
ering that most of the students had already successfully cixnpleted 
two full years of college. However, the finding is tempered ^ the 
fact that only 10 percent of the transfer students (or about me-thiid 
of the dropouts) were required to withdraw because of unsatisfac- 
tory grades. Even among the 10 percent there were many who prob- 
ably could have continued if they had petitioned for reinstatement 
under institutional policies which were then in effect. 

While only one-third of the dropouts were dismissed for poor 
scholarship, another third were earning grade point averages below 
C when they withdrew. Some students in this latter group of drop- 
outs would probably have been subject to dismissal if they had per- 
sisted longer. In some instances their grade point deficiencies were 
so great that it would have been almost impossible, both mathe- 
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matically and academically, for them to achieve an over-all average 
of C during the remainder of their degree programs. Thus about 
20 percent of the total transfer group dropj^ out after failing to 
perform at the minimally acceptable level required by the degree- 
granting institutions. 

The probability of d^;ree completion may then be answered 
from the present findings as follows: students who transfer from a 
two-year coll^ with full junior standing have slightly less than 
two chances in three of completing their baccalaureate d^;iee pro- 
grams within a period of three years after transfer, if they enroll on 
a full-time basis. About two-thirds of those who complete degree 
progr^ do so within only two years after transfer with Junior 
standing. The odds are about four chances in five that ihe students 
will complete a degree program eventually, with the time and insti- 
tution unspecified. The probabilities are considerably lower for ftu- 
dents who transfer with less than Junior s tanding and for those who 
enroll on a part-time basis in a four-year institutioiL 



Outcomes for Dropouts Who Enrolled Elsewhere 

Information about dropouts who transferred to other coll^;es was 
obtained both frxnn questitmnaires sent to the students after their 
withdrawal and nom transcripts. Since a rather poor return on the 
dropout questionnaire was secured, caution must be exercised in 
generalizing frxnn the findings to the total dropout group. Among 
those who supplied information, 44 percent were enrolled in an- 
institution at the time they filled out their questionnaire. One- 
third of the group of second-time transfers had been diMni.<sed from 
the previous institution. A number of them re-entered Junior col- 
lege and others were admitted to smaller, less complex colleges than 
the ones in which they had earned poor grades. The dropouts who 
left voluntarily often transferred to institutions in their home com- 
munities or in metropolitan areas where they expected to obtain 
regular employment while completing their degree programs. 

Good records were made by more than three-fourths of the drop- 
outs whtse enrollment in another four-year institution could be 
verified. Forty-five percent graduated during the study, and fewer 
than 5 percent of those who were still enrolled at the close of the 
study had averages below C. Only 5 percent were dismisse d for poor 
scholarship. Graduation was delayed for many as a result of their 
break in enrollment after dropping out, changes in major, reduced 
raurse loads, and other factors associated with the move to another 
institution. The outcomes for dropouts who entered Junior college 
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or who enrollol in extension or other nonresident progiams are 
not cl^ from the data. EnroDment in these progtams did not h»d 
diTOtly to a baccalaureate degree, and time did not pennit a 
suffiaently long follow-up of the students to find out how many 
^ readmitted to (and successful in) resident degree programs. 
Some may have chosen tenninal-vccational programs when they 

entered junior coll^ for a second time or short-term courses in ex- 
tension programs. 

The dropouts who tranfened to other four-year institutions dur- 
mg the study were found to have good records of persistence with 
Mdsfactory grades and graduation. The data do not reflect the true 
madence erf d^fer after dropout, but the findings are quite dear 
ttot some jumor college students who experienced failure at first 
aftCT d^fer were later successful in other types of coUeges and 
universides. Others undoubtedly could have succeeded if they had 

had guidwce about other opportunities for transfer at the time of 
their withdrawal. 

Grade Point Achievement 

A jridesprad tendency was noted for the first-tenn grades of the 
tramfisr students to drop below their cumulative junior 
magex A differential of -0.$ was found for the entire groiX but 

^ was a veiy wide range of diferentials for the varioiB two- and 

foiir^r^ coll ges. H the comparison had been made with grades 
the Imt semester of junior coU^ the differential would 
tave been m^ larger. The grades of most transfer students im- 

ege, d^ned m the first term after transfer, and then improved in 
arrive terms, at least for those students who persisted to gtadua- 

oZ sonesler after transfer to 2.42 for the second, 

Z54 lor the third, and 2.68 for the fourth, for a total gain of 0.4 
However, improvement beyond the second semester took place only 
in the gndes of the graduates and the students who persisted to the 
rad of ^ study. (See Table 3.) The mean grade point average of 
Ihe paduates was 2A7 for the first term after transfer and 2.84 for 
the last On the other hand, the group which was dismissed earned 
an average of only 1.33 for the first term after transfer and about 
1.45 Im (^ succeeding term, as the number of students in this cate- 
gory diminitiied with each wave of new dismissals. The record of the 
group which withdrew voluntarily was sli^tly better, with a 
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TABLE 3: t iMESTEii and Cumulative Grade Point Averages Earned 
AT THE FoUl* VeaR INSTITUTIONS BY StU/.‘/ ITS WhO GRADUATED, WERE 
STaL Enrolled, Withdrew, < a Were Dismissed 
Two Years AFmt I*’, nsfer* 



Semestee 


Status at 


Type op Foue-Yeae Institution 


Aix Insti- 


ATTEE 


End or 












tutions 


TBAESTEEt 


Study 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Combined 


First 


Graduated 


2.56 


2.57 


2.58 


2.53 


2.70 


2.57 




Still enrolled 


2.24 


2.23 


2.28 


2.39 


2.36 


2.27 




Withdrawn 


1.97 


2.26 


2.11 


2.20 


1.57 


2.05 




Dismissed 


1.27 


1.48 


1.38 


1.36 


1.31 


1.33 




Total 


2.20 


2.36 


2.30 


2.31 


2.20 


2.27 


Second 


Graduated 


2.69 


2.67 


2.67 


2.65 


2.90 


2.68 




Still enrolled 


2.41 


2.28 


2.36 


2.37 


2.47 


2.37 




Withdrawn 


2.16 


2.22 


2.20 


2.37 


2.08 


2.20 




Dismissed 


1.45 


1.43 


1.49 


1.57 


1.87 


1.47 




Total 


2.41 


2.45 


2.42 


2.42 


2.54 


2.42 


Third 


Graduated 


2.75 


2.78 


2.72 


2.73 


2.89 


2.75 




Still enrolled 


2.42 


2.33 


2.37 


2.36 


2.47 


2.39 




\^^thdrawn 


1.96 


2.30 


2.04 


2.15 


1.63 


2.04 




Dismissed 


1.42 


1.49 


1.50 


1.39 


1.54 


1.45 




Total 


2.55 


2.59 


2.52 


2.49 


2.53 


2.54 


Fourth 


Graduated 


2.85 


2.86 


2.82 


2.80 


2.74 


2.84 




Still enrolled 


2.54 


2.48 


2.47 


2.41 


2.21 


2.49 




Dismissed 


1.66 


1.35 


1.21 


1.58 


1.38 


1.46 




Total 


2.71 


2.70 


2.66 


2.59 


2.42 


2.68 


Cumulative 


Graduated 


2.71 


2.73 


2.70 


2.68 


2.81 


2.71 


Grade Point 


Still enrolled 


2.37 


2.31 


2.37 


2.38 


2.41 


2.36 


Average 


Withdrawn 


1.87 


2.20 


2.06 


2.22 


1.49 


1.99 




Dismissed 


1.28 


1.39 


1.32 


1.41 


1.49 


1.32 




Total 


2.28 


2.43 


2.36 


2.36 


2.24 


2.34 



* Grade point average for the first two years after tran:fer (or until withdrawal, 
if it occurred before die end of the second year). 

t The third quarter was equated to the second semester, the fourth quarter to 
the third semester, and the sixth quarter to the fourth semester. No enroUnient 
check was made for the fifth semester, which accounts for die absence of a “With- 
drawn” entry for the fourth semester. 



lative upper division average of 1.99. The group’s semester average 
hovered around 2.0 as new withdrawals occurred after each semes- 
ter. Thus the total group increases in grade point average from term 
to term were the result of both improvement in tlie performance of 
the students who persisted and attrition among the poorer students. 
The assertion that students who drop out are just as capable as 
those who persist and graduate was found in this study to be false, 
although many good students did withdraw for vaiious reasons. 
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Comparisons with Native Student Graduates* 

Analysis of the records made by native and transfer students who 
were granted their baccalaureate degrees in 1962 revealed small but 
statistically significant differences between the two groups in the 
grades they earned at both the lower :*nd upper division leveb. (See 
Table 4.) However, the pattern of differences was reversed for the 
two leveb. The junior college grades of the transfer students were 
often higher than the lower division grades of the natives, but the 
native students often earned higher grades than the transfer stu- 
dents in the upper division when the two groups were in direct 
competition for grades. The native students as a group bettered 
their own record as they moved through the lower division into the 
last two years, as they begar to take a considerable amount of work 
in their major fields. The transfer graduates did not show the same 
steady pattern of improvement in grades because of the drop they 
experienced when they began their studies at the four-year institu- 
tions. About 30 percent of the transfer graduates earned averages 
below C for at least one term in the upper division, compared with 
only 20 percent of the native graduates. 

The mean scores earned by the native and transfer students on 
various academic aptitude and achievement tests were examined at 
a number of institutions as a possible factor relating to the 
differences in the upper division grades earned by the two groups. 
Comparisons of graduates from five institutions involved test data 
obtained for both native and transfer students at the same time, 
e.g., in a twelfth-grade statewide testing program, while compari- 
sons at four institutions involved test data obtained at different 
times, e.g., at the time each group entered the four-year institution. 
The findings were somewhat difficult to interpret because of the 
differences in the time of testing and the different tests used by the 
various instimtions. However, the several statistical analyses all led 
to the general conclusion that graduates who began their degree 
work in the universities as freshmen had somewhat greater aca- 
demic aptitude and ability than those who began their work in a 
two-year college.* Differences between the male comparison groups 
were significant in a larger number of the statistical tests made for 
various universities than differences between the groups of women. 

*See pp. 61-5 for a comparison of the time and credit needed by the two 
groups to complete their degree programs. 

*See Dorothy M. Knoell and Leland L. Medsker, Articulation Between Two- 
Year and Four-Year Colleges (Berkeley: Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion, University of California, 1964), pp. 51-74, for detailed results of the sig- 
ni&cance tests. 
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From Junior to Senior College 

Comparisons were also made of the ability of the groups that grad- 
uated from one teachers college in the study. In this instance the 

COTd^on w» drawn that the native and transfer graduates proba- 
bly did not differ in academic ability. 

Differences in ability or readiness for college work thus appear to 
be useful as explanatory factors in the analysis of diflFerences in 
^ades earned at the upper division level in the various universities. 
Native smdent groups which were judged to have greater ability 
earned higher grades in the upper division although the lower divi- 
sion grades of the junior college students were often higher than 
those of the native students. At most univereities the higher ability 
of the native graduates made it appear unreasonable to expect that 
the transfer students would be able to compete on a par with na- 
tives for upper division grades since the transfers had to make both 
an academic and a personal adjustment at the four-year institution, 
k* u analysis showed that transfer students with very 

mgh ability, i.e., in the upper quintile, did rot experience a serious 
handicap in competing with native students for grades which would 
qualify them for admission to graduate school. A few high abilitv 
transfer students suffered a considerable drop in grades after tran^ 
fer, but most earned grades which were about as high as those of 
the native students with similar ability. 

Factors Affecting Transfer Student Performance 

AlAough the junior college performs an important salvage func- 
tion for many high school graduates who are not equipped to enter 
a four-year college as freshmen, the findings from the study are 
quite clear that good junior college and post-transfer records are 
made pnmanly by students with good high school records, i.e., 
±ose who ranked in the upper half of their class or better. Sex 
differences, major fields, academic aptitude, transfer class standing 
and soaoeconomic characteristics were examined in some denth in 
an att^pt to account for differences in performance on the part of 
individual students regardless of the type of tour-year coIIe« they 

’**"'*' institution was located. 

^ Merences in Perfonnance. The peicentages of women who 
gr duated two and three years after transferring from junior college 
wye somewhat higher than those obtained fofthe men. HoCT 
atmtion among the women by the end of the thim year was also a 
htde higher, with the net result that the eventual graduation recoid 

***'“*^ of women. 

(See Table 2.) The most striking difference between the men and 
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women was in the percentages of voluntary and forced withdrawals. 
The women tended to withdraw largely for personal reasons, with 
pod grades, while a laige percentage of the men were dismissed 
from the four-year colleges with poor grades. More than 40 percent 
of the men who dropped out were dismissed, compared with only 
one-fourth of the women. ' 

The women also had a greater tendency to graduate “on time “ 
two years after transfer as juniors. The percentage of on-time grad- 
uates among the women was 55, compared with only 42 percent of 
the men. Some of the men who were delayed were in engineering 
pryams requiring more than two full years after transfer. Others 
tTOk reduced course loads or attended somewhat sporadically after 
their first term. The men and women at what have been called the 
other state institutions" differed greatly with respect to incidence 
of on-tiy graduation. Sixty percent of the women received their 
egrees from these institutions within two years after transfer, com- 
pared with ply 41 percent of the men. However, by the end of the 
third year the difference in the percentage of men and women who 
gra uated was considerably reduced as a result of the large number 
of male graduates in the third year. 

Sex differences in outcomes at various points in the follow-uo 
study appeared to be related to differences in choice of major, as well 
as to academic and personal factors. Women in teacher education 
progrps had a high probability of graduating on time from most col- 
leps because of both curricular and ability factors. Men who en- 
rolled in engineering programs, on the other hand, had a rather low 
probability of graduating two years after transfer because of the large 
y ount of credit which had to be earned in the upper division. Al- 
though most college catalogs represented the programs as foui^year 
cumcula, Ae cprse and credit requirements almost always exceeded 

ose Ox liberal arts and other programs by at least the equivalent 
ot one full term. ^ 



Factors which produced sex differences in success after transfer 
are thus somewhat difficult to isolate because of the differine 
choires of major by the men and women. The superior hfeh school 
and jumor college performance of the women was in part respon- 
sible for their lower rate of academic dismissal after transfer, but 
tacton of major and college attended were also believed to play a 
part in determining performance outcomes. 

Amdmic Aptitude. Aptitude and ability test data were analyzed 
for junior college students who transferred to ten four-year institu- 
tions lyted in six states, in order to find out the extent to which 
ability factors were related to success after transfer. A considerable 
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amount of testing of both freshmen and transfer students is now 
being carried on by the various institutions, but little has been 
done with the results obtained for the transfer students. There is 
reason to believe that testing will assume a more important role in 
the future in the admission, evaluation, and placement of transfer 
students, particularly as admission at the freshman level becomes 
much more selective. The recent establishment of a Council on Ex- 
aminations of Collegiate Achievement by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board is but one indicator of a greatly increased interest 
in the use of standardized tests as students progress through college. 

The analysis of test data in the transfer study was designed pri- 
marily to find out whether test results of various types might have 
been useful in identifying potential failures in the 1960 transfer 
group. Enrollment status two years after transfer was selected as the 
dependent variable for analysis, rather than grade point average. 
Analysis of variance tests were made of the differences in means 
earned by the groups of men and women at each college who grad- 
uated, dropped out, and were still enrolled two years after transfer. 
Some of the test data had been obtained in twelfth-grade testing 
programs, some in freshman admission programs, and some at the 
time of transfer. Various types of tests were included in the differ- 
ent programs, including academic aptitude, skill or proficiency, and 
subject-matter achievement. A total of ninety-six analyses of vari- 
ance tests were made, only sixteen of which produced values of F 
which were significant at the .05 level or better. The mean scores 
of the dropouts tended to be lower than those of the other groups, 
but the overlap in the scores of the graduates, delayed graduates 

particularly in the groups of women. 
The findings seem to suggest that the variance in the test scores 
of the junior college students is related to their success in four-year 
institutions if little or no selection has taken place on the basis of 
junior college achievement. But good counseling and screening tend 
to dimmish the usefulness of test results in predicting achievement. 

Significant differences among groups were found for four institu- 
tions in two states, apparently under quite different sets of circum- 
stances. In one state the junior college grades of the students who 
transferred to the major state universities were no higher than those 
who transferred to the teachens colleges. Attrition among transfer 
students was high in each instance. Nonselective admission was 
both the practice and the philosophy of the state at that time En- 
tenng transfers were quite heterogeneous with respect to both prior 
achievement and academic ability. The best students usually gradu- 
ated, the poorest dropped out, and the difference in the ability of 
the two groups was very large. 
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In the second state the total score on a twelfth-grade test battery 
has been used by the state universities to screen freshman applicants 
for admission but has been largely ignored in the admission of 
transfer students. While the total score on the battery did not dis- 
tinguish between successes and failures in the transfer group, the 
total score on the American Council on Education aptitude test did 
so for the male groups at both universities. It appears that some 
men with very low aptitude completed junior college programs but 
did not have the ability to succeed in some fields at the universities. 

On the whole ’he findings from the analyse:* «#f t^^t data seem to 
show that most four-year institutions could accommodate students 
with a rather wide range of academic ability because of the 
differing intellectual demands of the various majors olFered. Fur- 
thermore, junior college grades ©lone appear to provide sufficient 
evidence of the students' ability to s- cceed in upper division work 
in particular ins»'ti*tions and in selected majors.® 
r.iac« Level at .time of Transfer. Both grade point achievement 
and amount of credit earned in junior college were found to be im- 
portant factors in the success of the students after transfer. Students 
who tranrferred below the junior level are under-represented in the 
study because they were not included in the original design. How- 
ever, the findings concerning their performance contrast quite viv- 
idly with those for students who transferred with full junior stand- 
ing. Attrition in the group which was granted only sophomore 
standing was 45 percent, compared with only 26 percent in the 
group of junior level transfers. Furthermore, only 35 percent of the 
sophomores gTadu,'‘*d within three years after transfer. Since only 
20 percent of the group was still enrolled and expected to graduate 
during the fourth year after transfer, the total percentage of gradu- 
ates was probably no more than 55, compared with at least 75 per- 
cent of the students who completed two years in junior college. The 
performance of the students who stayed in junior college for two 
years but who lost r„ -siderahle credit in transferring was somewhat 
better than that of ^ht sophomore group in terms of their rate of 
graduation but almost as poor with respect attrition with poor 
grades. Nineteen percent of the group wh»Jn lost credit was dis- 
missed for poor scholarship, compared with 15 per'-ent of the group 
which transferred with sophomore standing and only 9 percent of 
the group with full junior standing. 

One of the major reasons for reduction of credit, and thus in class 
standing, at the fJ>ae o' transfer was unsatisfactory grades in some 
junior college courses. Therefore, it was not surprising to find that 
what might be called the su.o-junior group did not perform as well 

'See Ibid., pp. SS-50, for further deUfls on tes .>>g. 
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four-year institution. Among the nearly two thousand students in 
the 2.0 to 2.3 range of junior college grades, 35 percent of those 
who transferred to the major state universities withdrew with poor 
grades, compared with only 19 percent of those who entered teacfi- 
ers colleges. If the group which transferred to the Pennsylvania 
State University were omitted from the computations, attrition 
would be much higher than 35 percent. Attrition at the other types 
of colleges among students with this range in averages was found to 
be 24 percent for the other state universities, 25 percent for the 
technical institutions, and 30 percent for the private universities. 

A very dear implication from the findings is that a junior college 
average of only C should not be regarded as adequate and suffident 
evidence of a student’s ability to do satisfactory work at the upper 
division level at all institutions, even in the public sector of higher 
education, nor in all major fields. However, at present there ap- 
pears to be at least one public four-year institution in each state 
where junior college students with C averages have a fair rhanrp of 
achieving their degree objectives. At the same time the number of 
universities where this is true is decreasing rapidly, particularly for 
students who enroll in engineering -nd business administration 
programs. The private universities differed very widely in how well 
they were able to accommodate transfer students with C averages. 
Some would not admit such student^ others admitted them but 
dropped them soon afterward with poor grades, and still others 
were successful with C students. 

Other Personal Characteristics. Most nonacademic characteristics 
were found to have much less relationship to student performance 
than was found for high school and junior college achievement. 
Significant relationships were found for some samples of men and 
women at different types of colleges when enrollment outcomes 
were related to family nationality, parents’ educational attainment, 
and father’s occupation. The findings tended to support the belief 
that students with lower class backgrounds who persisted through 
junior college and transferred would be just as likely to succeed as 
those witli middle and upper class backgrounds who ba d had fewer 
handicaps to overcome. Neither age nor attendance pattern by itself 
was related to success after transfer. However, the best over-all rec- 
ord was made by the young students who moved directly from high 
school to junior college, who stayed in junior college for two full 
years, and who transferred without a break to a four-year institu- 
tion. 

Good records were also made by students who attended two and 
sometimes several different colleges before transfer in 1960. Students 
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who were considerably older than the junior college average had a 
high rate of persistence and were quite likely to graduate on time. 
The poorest performance record was made by what are often re- 
garded as the “late bloomers,” i.e., males with poor high school rec- 
ords who earn C grades in junior college which are high enough to 
transfer but poor indicators of ability to do further college work. 
Another group which experienced difficulty after transfer was the 
students who worked at full-time jobs while attending junior col- 

lege, often taking three or four years to complete the lower division 
program. 

No single variable was found to be useful in predicting success 
for all students, in all majors, and across all institutions and states. 
The importance of good counseling seems clear. With the current 
advances in knowledge about factors affecting performance, a more 
effective matching of junior college student and transfer institution 
should soon be within reach. 

Student Views of Their Performance 

The transfer students were queried about grading standards both 
in a questionnaire which was administered in the spring term after 
transfer and in interviews conducted a year later. They were asked 
to make comparisons of grading in the two- and four-year colleges 
and to evaluate their own grade-getting ability after transfer. Only 
20 percent of the students said that differences in grading standards 
in the two types of colleges were more than a minor problem to 
them. A somewhat larger percentage said that an increase in the ex- 
pectations of their instructors in both the quality and the quantity 

of work they had to do in order to receive satisfactory grades was a 
problem for them. 

In interviews the transfer students had few complaints about the 
fairness of the grading in the four-year colleges. However, many 
complained about the loss of their junior college grade points when 
they transferred. On many campuses the students believed that their 
good junior college grades were all reduced to C’s by the four-year 
colleges; actually, most institutions simply ignored the junior col- 
lege grades after admitting the transfer students, thus starting their 
upper division work with a zero grade point balance. The students 
rec^ized the right of the four-year institutions to insist upon their 
achieving a C average after transfer in older to qualify for a degree, 
but they resented having their junior college grades omitted from 
their new permanmt records. They also said that they thought the 
faculty members in the four-year colleges were fair in assigni 
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e.g., as some minimum number of units completed with a C aver- 
age, rather than a C average on all units attempted. Since a very 
large percentage of students transfer with only a C average, random 
variation in methods of computing transfer averages has an impor- 
tant effect on the evaluation of performance. 

Still another problem is what minimum passing grades should be 
accepted in awarding transfer credi*^ for particular courses, when 
the over all average is at least C. While present practice still leans 
toward the acceptance of D grades, there is seme trend toward dis- 
counting D grades in awarding unit credit. Although students 
would not be required to repeat courses in which D grades were 
earned in junior college, unless doing so was clearly to their advan- 
tage in undertaking further work in the field, they would be re- 
quired to take other courses in their place. As grading standards in- 
crease and competition becomes tougher, the conditions under 
which D grades are accepted for both course and unit credit need to 
be examined more carefully. 

Finally, the use of junior college grades after an admissions deci- 
sion has been made is problematic. It now seems quite apparent 
that the four-year colleges will require at least a C average on all 
work after transfer as a condition for granting the degree. Thus ear- 
lier grades would have no bearing on eligibility for graduation. 
However, the use of junior college grades in deciding whether to 
place a student on academic probation and then to dismiss him is 
less clear-cut. Practice tends toward disregarding junior college 
grades after admission under all circumstances. A transfer student 
who falls below C at the end of his first semester is thus automat- 
ically placed on probation. If he fails to make up his deficiency at 
the end of the next term, he is often subject to dismissal without 
regard to his junior college record. Practice would seem less unfair 
if retention policies (and the results of their application) were con- 
sidered in setting admission standards for transfer students. Many 
institutions are admitting students who have very little probability 
of being able to succeed, when the institution’s differential with ju- 
nior college grades is related to its retention standards. 




State and Institutional 
Differences in Performance 

T he success of the junior college in performing the transfer 
function is dependent not only on the quality of its students 
and the lower division preparation it offers them, but also on the 
effectiveness with which it assists transfer students in selecting four- 
year institutions and prog^rams in which they have a reasonable 
probability of doing satisfactory work. In 1960 the admission poli- 
cies for transfer students from junior colleges might be character- 
ized as “open door” in most of the states whidi participated in the 
study, in the sense that any student who earned at least a C average 
in his junior college work was eligible to transfer at will to most 
public four-year institutions and to a considerable number of pri- 
vate ones. Furthermore, many students with slightly less than a C 
average in junior college could also gain admittance to one or sev- 
eral institutions if they showed promise of improvement or earned 
satisfactory test scores, or if they could demonstrate some other 
compensating characteristics. The major exceptions to this open- 
door approach to transfer admission were the University of Califor- 
nia and University of Michigan, among the public institutions, and 
certain private universities which reserved the right to select their 
students whether or not they were in actuality highly selective. 

Few institutions reviewed the high school records of Jieir transfer 
applicants, on the grounds that all high school graduates were ad- 
missible as freshmen. The University of California differed in this 
regard by requiring applicants who were not eligible for freshman 
admission to earn a grade point average of C-|- (2.4) and to complete 
at least fifty-six units of college work before transfer. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan has been selective over a long period of time insofar 
as an individual decision is made about each applicant for admis- 
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Diversity in the Four-Year Institutions 

of transfer students varied considerably by types of 
m itutions to which they transferred, and among individual insti- 
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TABLE 6: Enrollment Status of the Junior College Students 
Three Years after Transfer, by Type of 
Four-Year Institution 



Tyfe of 
Fouk-Yeak 
Institution 


Sex 


Enrollment Status 
(In percent) 


Grad- 

uated 


StiU 

Enrolled 


Volun- 

tary 


Dropped Ot 

Dis- 

missed 


It 

Total 


1 


Men 


60 


10 


16 


14 


30 




Women 


60 


3 


26 


11 


37 




Total 


60 


8 


19 


13 


32 


2 


Men 


73 


8 


12 


7 


19 




Women 


73 


3 


18 


6 


24 




Total 


73 


6 


14 


7 


21 


3 


Men 


62 


10 


17 


11 


28 




Women 


68 


5 


23 


4 


27 




Total 


64 


8 


19 


9 


28 


4 


Men 


56 


!2 


21 


11 


32 




Women 


48 


9 


36 


7 


43 




Total 


53 


11 


26 


10 


36 


5 


Total 


51 


16 


30 


3 


33 


All institutions 


Men 


61 


10 


17 


12 


29 




Women 


64 


4 


24 


8 


32 




Total 


62 


9 


19 


10 


29 



was found among the state universities than was found among the 
private universities and technical institutions. 

An example of rather extreme differences between types is found 
in the incidence of dismissal. At the major state universities 41 per- 
cent of the dropouts were dismissed for poor scholarship, but only 
11 percent of the dropouts from the technical institutions were re- 
quired to withdraw. The difference is related at least in part to the 
varying policies of the institutions concerned. The major state uni- 
versities tended to dismiss any student whose grade point average 
was less than C at the end of the first year after transfer, while the 
technical institutions were more inclined to permit students with 
unsatisfactory grades to continue beyond the first year. However, 
voluntary attrition was high at the latter type of institution among 
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^™!™ College Students Tehee 

i EARS AFTER TRANSFER, BY TyPE AND INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS 

(In percent) 

A. Major State Universities (Type 1) 



Institution 


Graduated 


Still Enrolled 


Withdrawn 


Men 


Wom- 

en 


ToUl 


Men 


Wom- 

en 


Total 


Men 


Wom- 

en 


Total 


University of California: 
Berkeley Campus 
Loi Angeles Campus 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 
University of Illinois 
University of Kansari 
University of Michigan 
Pennsylvania State University 
University of Texas 
University of Washington 


60 

72 

56 

71 

39 

44 

50 

71 

60 

50 


59 

60 
54 
71 
59 
66 
71 
76 
54 
44 


60 

68 

56 

71 
43 
50 

57 

72 

58 
49 


9 

7 

11 

5 

9 

12 

23 

11 

11 

14 


2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

4 
2 
3 

5 


7 
5 

10 

5 

8 
IG 
17 

9 

9 

12 


31 
21 

32 
24 
52 
44 
27 
18 
29 
36 


39 

38 

40 
27 

39 
32 
25 
22 
43 
51 


33 
27 

34 
24 
49 
40 
26 
19 
33 
39 


Total 


60 


60 


60 


10 


3 


8 


30 


37 1 


32 



B. Teachers Colleges (Type 2) 



Institution 



Georgia Southern College 
Kansas SUte College of 
Pittsburg 

Kansas Sute Teachers 
College of Emporia 
Central Michigan University 
MStem Michigan University 
Western Michigan University 
State University of New York: 
College at New P^tz 
College at Osw’ego 
Sam Houston State Teachers 
College 

Western Washington SUte 
College 

Total 



Graduated 


Still Enrolled 


Withdrawn 


Men 


Wom- 

en 


Total 


Men 


Worn- 

en 


Total 


Men 


Wom- 

en 


Total 


90 


92 


91 


2 


0 


1 


8 


8 


8 


62 


74 


66 


5 


3 


4 


33 


23 


30 


87 

60 

79 

72 


76 
79 
75 

77 


83 

68 

77 

74 


3 

14 

7 

12 


0 

0 

7 

4 


2 

8 

7 

9 


10 

26 

14 

16 


24 

21 

18 

19 


15 
24 

16 
17 


69 

85 


38 

83 


50 

85 


8 

2 


0 

0 


3 

2 


23 

12 


62 

17 


47 

13 


77 


68 


74 


11 


3 


9 


12 


29 


17 


72 


55 


67 


8 


5 


8 


20 


40 


25 


73 


73 


73 


8 


3 


6 


19 


24 


21 



C. Other State Institutions (Type 3) 



Institution 



Long Beach State College 
San Francisco State College 
Flonda State University 
Northern Illinois University 
Southern Illinois University 
Kansas State University 
University of Michigan: 
Dearborn Campus 
Flint Campus 
Michigan State University 
Wayne State University 
Texas Technological College 
Washington State University 

Total 



Graduatid 



Men 



62 

51 

81 

73 

76 
50 

58 

79 

77 
63 
55 
73 



Wom- 

en 



62 



73 

52 

78 

72 

67 

50 

75 

84 

78 

86 

86 

62 



68 



Total 

67 

51 

80 

73 

73 

50 

61 

81 

77 

71 

64 

70 



Still Enrolled 



Men 



11 

11 

1 

2 

9 

15 

19 

3 

4 

16 
15 

5 



64 



10 



Wom- 

en 



7 
5 
5 
0 

11 

11 

8 
0 

4 
2 

5 
0 



Total 



9 

9 

2 

2 

10 

14 

17 

2 

4 

11 

12 

4 



Withdrawn 



Men 



27 

38 

18 

25 

14 

35 

23 

18 

18 

21 

31 

22 



28 



Wom- 

en 



20 

43 

17 

28 

22 

39 

17 
16 

18 
12 

9 

38 



27 



Total 



24 
40 
18 

25 
17 
36 

22 

17 
19 

18 
24 

26 



28 
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TABLE 7 — Continued 

D. Private Universities (Type 4) and Technical Institutions (Type S) 



iNSTITiniON 


Graduated 


SraL ROLLED 


Withdrawn 


Men 


Wom- 

en 


Total 


Men 


Wom- 

en 


Total 


Men 


Wom- 

en 


Total 


Private universities 
University of the Pacific 
University of Southern 
California 

University of Miami 
Emory University 
Loyola University (Illinois) 
Roosevelt University 
New York University 
Seattle University 


47 

82 

44 

62 

44 

47 

33 

29 


50 

74 

25 

89 

45 

47 

41 

40 


48 

80 

37 

67 

44 

47 

37 

32 


23 

9 

7 

0 

16 

14 

18 

18 


4 

6 

19 

0 

9 

18 

4 

0 


16 

8 

12 

0 

15 

15 

11 

14 


30 

9 

48 

38 
40 

39 

49 

53 


46 

20 

56 

11 

46 

35 

55 

60 


36 

11 

51 
33 
41 
38 

52 
54 


Total 


56 


48 


53 


12 


9 


11 


32 


43 


36 


Technical institutions 
Grorgia Institute of 
Technology 
Rochester Institute of 
Technology 

Texas A&M University 


— 




29 

46 

72 


— 


: 


25 

14 

12 


— 


— 


45 

40 

16 


Total 


— 


— 


51 




— 


16 


— 


— 


33 



poor students who realized the unlikelihood of their ever being able 
to achiet e the grade point average required for graduation. 

Only the technical institutions enrolled a substantial portion of 
their students for a fourth undergraduate year after transfer. Most 
of the students who were thus delayed were enrolled in engineering 
programs with high unit requirements. If degrees were granted in 
due time to all who were still enrolled at the end of the study, the 
success rate for the technical institutions would reach 67 percent 
which compares quite favorably with the 71 percent achieved by the’ 
total group of forty-three institutions. 

Grade Point Achievement Differences in the grades earned by the 
junior college students who transferred to the different types of 
four-year institutions appear at first glance to follow no meaningful 
pattern. (See Table 8.) The junior college grades of the studLts 
»vho transferred to the major state universities and technical insti- 
tutions were higher than those of the students who entered other 
types of institutions, but their upper division grades earned after 
transfer were lower than those of the other students. Transfers to 
the teachers colleges had lower junior college grades, but earned 
among the highest upper division grades. There was a fairly dose 
correspondence between rankings of the five types of institutions on 
the basis of (1) the upper division grades earned by the transfer stu- 
dents and (2) the percentages of transfer students who were granted 
the baccalaureate degree. 

Several factors are believed to account for the observed 
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TABLE S: Gbade Poimt Avebages Eabmed in Junior College and 
AFTER Transfer and Grade P<hnt Differentials, by Type and 
Individual Inshtutions 





Ceadk Point AvEnaeg* 


iNsmvnosis n Trn 


Means 


Junior College 


Jnnlor 

College 


Four-Year College 


Dilleientials 




First- 

term 


Cumula- 

tive 


Fint- 

tenn 


Cumula- 

tive 


MimjarSMe UnmniUts 
Univmity of Califoniia: 
Berkeley Campus 
Los Aopdes Campus 
Untscfsity of Florida 
University of Georgia 
UniveiiBity of HMnois 
Univcfsity of Kansas 
Univeraty of Mkhigan 
Piennsylvania State Univenity 
University of Teas 
Univefaily of Wasl^toa 


2.15 

2.8S 

2.74 

2.66 

2.72 

2.6S 

2.92 

2.36 

2.16 
2.61 


2.23 

2.33 

2.16 

2.10 

2.03 

1.96 

2.31 

2.06 

2.23 

2.24 


2.31 

2.41 

2.27 

2.29 

2.15 

2.01 

2.40 

2.29 

2.30 

2.31 


- .65 

- .55 

- .56 

- .56 

- .69 

- .69 

- .61 

- .32 

- .63 

- .57 


-.57 

-.47 

-.47 

-.37 

-.57 

-.64 

-.52 

-.09 

-.56 

-.50 


Total 


2.76 


2.20 


2.26 


- .56 


-.50 


Ttadkni Q/Oetts 
Geoisia Sondietn CoUbk 
K anrea State CoUece ot Pittabus 
Kanaaa Sute Teacher a Collese 
of Bamotia 

Central llirtikaii University 
^^astem llirtifan University 
Ifid^an University 
St^ IMvcrsHy of New York: 
CdDcge at New Falts 
Cofleae at OswecD 

Sara Honatoo State Tcachen CoOece 
Weatera WaNiingtaa State Collese 


2.62 

2.61 

2.63 

2.45 

2.49 

2.41 

2.44 

2.51 

2.51 

2.55 


2.47 

2.26 

2.31 

2.16 

2.56 

2.35 

2.15 

2.34 

2.26 

2.40 


2.55 

2.41 

2.50 

2.31 

2.53 

2.45 

2.07 

2.40 

2.45 . 

2.46 


- .15 

- .33 

- .32 

- .27 
+ -06 

- .06 

- .29 

- .17 

- .23 

- .15 


-.07 

-.20 

-.13 

-.14 

+.04 

+.04 

-.37 

-.11 

-.06 

-.07 


Total 


2.52 


2.36 


2.43 


- .16 


-.09 


Otk^ Si&U lustUtOioms 
Loot Beach State Collw 
SuFrandsco State CoDeie 
Flocida ^te University 
Nofftfaetn nSnois Univoslty 
Southern Bli^iois Univetsi^ 
Kansas State University 
University of llkhigan: 
Dearborn Campus 
FlinC Campus 
Michi^n Suit Univerwty 
Wayne State Uttiveidty 
Tesas TecfanolQgkt! CoOeae 
WaAiidjton State Uuivenny 


2.53 

2.54 
2.59 
2.59 
2.59 
2.65 

2.76 

2.76 

2.49 

2.44 

2.76 

2.65 


2.29 

2.25 
2.35 
2.21 
2.49 
2.01 

2.52 

2.63 

2.29 

2.37 

2.23 

2.26 


2.37 

2.26 

2.49 
2.31 

2.50 
2.12 

2.57 

2.71 

2.36 

2.36 

2.36 

2.33 


- .24 

- .29 

- .24 

- .36 

- .10 

- .64 

- .24 

- .15 

- .20 

- .07 

- .55 

- .39 


-.16 

-.26 

-.10 

-.26 

-.09 

-.53 

-.19 

-.07 

-.13 

-.06 

-.40 

-.32 


Total 


2.56 


2.30 


2.36 


- .26 


-.22 


Ftimie UnmrtiiUs 

University of Southem CaHfomia 
Univerwty of the Pacific 
University of illASkd 
?mory University 
Loyob Univerwty (Illinois 
Roosevdt University 
New York University 
Seattle University 


2.64 

2.37 

2.72 

2.64 

2.46 

2.74 

2.27 


2.55 

2.39 

2.11 

2.16 

2.34 

2.00 

2.22 

2.26 


2.60 

2.52 

2.13 

2.37 

2.36 

2.06 

2.24 

2.25 


-T 25 
- .26 

- .56 

- .30 

- .46 

- .52 

- .01 


-.12 

-.24 

-.35 

-.26 

-.42 

-.50 

-.02 


Total 


2.56 


2.31 


2.36 


- .25 


-.20 


TeckMieal InsHimUons 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
Rochester Institute of Technosogy 
Tesas A&M Univerwty 


2.60 

2.74 

2.66 


1.66 

2.31 

2.33 


1.67 

2.22 

2.50 


-1.14 

- .43 

- .33 


-.93 

-.52 

-.16 


Total 


2.73 


2.27 


2.34 


-.46 


-.39 



* Cnmulative'cnde point avente ia for the fint t«*o yean after truufer (or ontE witlKlia«al 
if it occntfed before the end of the aecond year). 
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differences among types, which could be only partially tested with 
the present data. First, there were signiffcant differences in the 
quahty of the students who were admitted as freshmen to Jie five 
types of institutions and with whom the junior collie students 
competed for grades after transfer. The transfer students tended to 
am their lowest grades in the four-year institutions where the qual- 
ity of the native students was highest, except in the few institutions 
which also selected their transfer students with great care. The 
inajor state universities usuaUy attracted the best freshmen among 
those attending public institutions, regardless of their formal admis- 
sion standards. The teachers colleges, on the other hand, were 
feigely unselective and attracted hi^i school graduates with a wide 
Mge of ability. Furthermore, some teachers colleges attracted stu- 
dents with above average ability who later withdrew in order to 
ttansfer to university programs at the upper division level Research 
IS needed into the effect of raising freshman standards in four-year 
on transfer student performance, when standards for the 
latter gi^p m not dianged aaording^y. Stnne evidence to support 
^ explanation of ^ differences in the quality of entering stu- 
dents wa obtained in the present study from sutements of admis- 
sion policy and practice, local studies of the characterisda of enter- 
i^stutots, and test score norms. However, a longitudinal study is 
need^ in order to assess the long-term effect of changes in the qual- 
ity of cnterii^ fredunci ^ 

A second tn of factot^ producing differences in transfer student 
performance is related to the size and complexity of the difoent 
types of coll^ies. Transfer students in the large universities tended 
to cam lower grades than those who entered small institutions, 
some of which resembled junior colleges. In the laige public insd- 
tudoiis in particular, less value may be placed on undeigraduatc in- 
sanction than on research and graduate programs, with the result 
that the dmisfer students sometimes lose interest or lack motivation 
to do their best work. Student advisings counseling, orientation, and 
other services are often neglected in large institutions, particularly 
at the o^fer student level Furthermore, university evaluation 
and grading tends to be impersonal and at times even unfair to the 
ttansfer students who lack familiarity with the "system” in which 
the native soidents have survived for two years. The teachers col- 
leges were stiU quite small in 1960 and were thus able to maintain a 
much closer student-faculty relatiotuhip than was found in the 
universidei. The number of different programs, departments, 
and requirements was comparatively small and, thus, the 
choices to be made were also fewer in the teachers colleges. The re- 
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suit was that the transfer students were somewhat less bewildered by 
the change fwm what was often a small junior college in their 
home commumty. These and other factors appear to have created a 
kind of climate which differed in the five types of colleges and 
which had an important effect on the level of performance of the 
transfer students. 

A third factor which appeared useful in interpreting differences 
in transfer student grad« among types of colleges is the range of 
majors offered by tlte different types of institutions. Some junior 
coll^ did not yet have adequate faculty resources or the necessary 
physical bdlities to offer good preparation in the sciences and 
mathematics. Male students who transferred to the universities 
showed a strong preference for engineering and business adminis- 
tration. both of which require considerable preparation in mathe- 
matics. Transfers to the teachers a>llQ;es were more likely to have 
^jon which required preparation in Hberal arts fields. The 
differing qu^^ of preparation of the junior college students in the 
vanous specialized majors, which was reflected in their grades after 
transfer, does not mean that the junior colleges cannot offer satis- 
• preparati<» which would permit their students to compete 
m the upper division on a par with native students. The inference 
^ findings is only that some junior collm weie 

TOt offeri^ in certain fields preparation for transfer equal to that 
of the native students in the universities in the late 1950’s. 

Grade Point Differentials. There was considerable interest in the 
present study in the diffdontials obtained for the five types of four- 
ye» colleges in order to find out whether a transfer student with 
only a C av^ge would have a fair probability of earning satisftic- 
tory ^des in all institutions. The findings do not support the no- 
Uon of equal probability (or similar differentials), either foi the five 
^T>es or for the forty-three participating institutions. (See Table 8.) 

A romparison of the mean junior college grade point average for all 
students who transferred to the ten teachers colleges and their cumu- 
xative average after transfer yielder i differential of only -009 
which is quite near zero. On the other hand, the gross differential fm 
the ^eral thousand students who transferred to the major state uni- 
vmities was -0.50. which is a serious drop in grades for students 
With junior college averages of only C or C-I-. Between the two ex- 
trema. the gross differential for the other state universities as a type 
™ found to be -0.22; for the private universities. —0.20; and for 
the three technical institutions. —0.59. 

An examination of the differentials for individual institutions 
gives a somewhat less convincing picture of type diff wMires, al- 
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though the same pattern is quite apparent. There is a considerable 
range in the differentials within each type, partly as a result of 
differences among the states. Institutional differentials tended to be 
larg^ than the gross differentials for the institutions as types. 
While the differentials for particular institutions will fluctuate from 
year to year, and among the junior colleges from which the students 
transfer, they appear to be useful as explanatory factors. 

Differences Among the States 

Graduation and Attrition. The probability that a junior college 
transfer student would complete a baccalaureate degree program 
was found to depend upon the state in which his institution is lo- 
cated, as well as upon individual and institutional factors. Significant 
differences were found among the states in both the percentages of 



TABLE 9: EmoixwNT Status of the Junior College Students 
Three Years after Transfer, by States 



State 



Pran^Ivaiiia 

Midii|an 

Georgia 

Texas 

CeJifornia 

Florida 

Kansas 

Washington 

New York 

lUinois 

Total 



Nuicbbb 

or 

Students 


ENEOLLMEjrr Status 
(Inpercmt) 


Gnduated 


Stic Eoiotled 


Dropped Out 


269 


72 


9 


19 


1,126 


70 


9 


21 


483 


70 


6 


24 


593 


65 


10 


25 


2,162 


63 


8 


29 


596 


63 


7 


30 


637 


60 


8 


32 


578 


56 


10 


34 


257 


58 


7 


35 


542 


54 


8 


38 


7,243 


62 


9 


29 



students who were granted their degrees and the grade point aver- 
ages they earned. The states are ordered in Table 9 on the basis of 
the dropouts, rather than the graduates, because of differences in 
the numbers of students who were still enrolled snd would probably 
graduate in due time. The range in attrition was from 19 percent 
for Pennsylvania to 38 percent for Illinois. The percentage of grad- 
uat^ during the three-year follow-up study ranged from 54 to 72, 
again with Illinois and Pennsylvania at the extremes. 

"ipie factors which produced differences among the states are 
believed to be multiple and dynamic in the sense that they reflect 
the changing situation in higher education in many states. The 
reasons for the success of the Pennsylvania students are probably 
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easiest to postulate. Pennsylvania State University was the only in- 
stitutional participant in the study in Pennsylvania since none of 
the other four-year institutions admitted a significant number of 
full-time transfer students from junior colleges in 1960. Most of the 
junior college students originated on one of the Commonwealth 
Campuses of the university. Articulation between the Common- 
wealth and main campuses was close in such matters as standards 
for freshman admission, grading, prog^rams, and other facets of cur- 
riculum and instruction. The students still experienced some drop 
in grades in moving from relatively small campuses, which were 
often located in their home communities, to a very large residential 
campus. However, they were permitted to carry their grade point 
balances with them from the two-year colleges. Since the balances 
were usually plus grade points, most students had what might be 
regarded as a cushion for the first term after transfer when their 
grades might be expected to drop. The negative side of the Pennsyl- 
vania picture is that admission to the two-year Commonwealth 
Campus colleges was limited to applicants who could also qualify 
for admission to the main university campus. High school gradu- 
ates with poor records were thus denied an opportunity to demon- 
strate their ability to do college work in a two-year institution, al- 
though the provision of such opportunity is traditionally an impor- 
tant junior college function. Furthermore, the cost of education at 
the Commonwealth Campuses was high by usual junior college 
standards, even when the students could live at home while attend- 
ing. Another important junior college function was thus at least 
partially neglected, i.e., the provision of free or low-cost education 
for the first two years beyond high school. 

The circumstances were quite different in the two states in which 
the transfer students ad^ieved the next best records. Opportunity to 
attend junior college in Georgia and Michigan was limited chiefly 
by the location of the institutions and the amount of space avail- 
able in them. The University of Michigan was selective in admit- 
ting transfer students but the other universities in the state admit- 
ted most applicants with C averages. The six which participated in 
the study offered a wide range of liberal arts and specialized p • 
grams to meet the varied interests and needs of the transfer stu- 
dents. The relatively high degree of success of the Michigan junior 
college transfer students appears to reflect favorably on the diversity 
of opportunity offered by the institutions in that state. 

The success of the students in Georgia appears to stem from a 
vastly different set of factors from those present in the Michigan 
and Pennsylvania situations. First, there was comparatively little 
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overlap in the curricular opportunities offered by the four-year in- 
stitutions in Geoigia which participated in the study. Transfer stu- 
dents in engineering were forced to enter the Geoigia Institute of 
Tedinology, unl« (hey were in agricultural engineering: those in 
a^iculmre and in most business administration programs entered 
the University of Geoigia; most men and women in teacher educa- 
tion transferred to Geoigia Southern College; and those from 
Emory-at-Oxford entered the liberal arts college of Emory Univer- 
sity m Atlanta. Native students in the various four-year colleges with 
vjom the transfer students competed for grades differed consider- 
ably in their general academic aptitude and specialized abilities, in 
ways w ch reflected their differing vocational interests. Another 
factor in the Geoigia picture was the influx of large numbers of 
transfer students from the public two-year colleges in New York 
State and from private junior coUeges in a number of southeastern 
states. The record of the New York State transfer students, most of 
whom were enrolled in agricultural programs, was somewhat better 
than that of other transfer groups in terms of both on-time gradua- 
tion and attrition. On the negative side of the picture, it nught be 
pointed out, in Georgia junior collie students who desire to major 
m engineering are very severely restricted in their opportunity to 
achieve both occupational and degree goals. The record of the 
transfer students at the Geoigia Institute of Technology was rather 
poor and no other public institution offered prt^ams which were 
at aU comparable. All public two- and four-year institutions in 
Georgia are under a single Board of Regents for the University Sys- 
tem, which has full responsibility for the planning and coordina- 
tion of higher education in that state. However, there is at present 
less articulation ^ong programs than might be expected under 
this type of organization of higher education at the state level. 

A partial explanation of the poor Dlinois record may be found in 
the concentration of a number of programs in advanced technical 
and applied fields, particularly engineering, at the University of Il- 
linois. These programs were highly attractive to the junior college 
transfer students, many of them in the C to C-f grade point range 
w . jre their probability of succeeding at the university was quite 
lew. Many such students appear to have preferred risking failure 
there to changing their major to one offered by another university 
where their probability of success was somewhat higher. The two 
private universities in Chicago which participated in the study were 
also found to have rather high attrition among the transfer stu- 
dents. The apparent lack of success on the part of many students 
who transferred to these institutions was due as much to their irreg- 
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ular attendance patterns as to their lack of achievement. Many 
could not afford to enroll on a continuing full-time basis, even 
though they lived at home with their families. In assessing the Illi- 
nois situation, then, it might he pointed out that many high school 
graduates could attend a growing number of locally controllc ^ ju- 
nior colleges in 1960 and could transfer to any one of several state 
universities and private institutions. The main restrictions on trans- 
fer were the high tuition fees of the private institutions and the 
limited divenification of occupational and professional curricula in 
the state universities. 

Few generalizations can be made for New York State from the 
present data because of the very small number of junior college stu- 
dents who transferred in 1960 and the diversity of the institutions 
they entered. Lack of opportunity to transfer, particularly to public 
institutions, appears to have been a very critical factor in the rather 
poor performance record of the transfer students in New York 
Stole. There was at that time no multipurpose state university like 
Aose in other stat^. Only a very few junior college students trans- 
ferred to the specialized colleges, such as agriculture and ceramic 
engineering, which were supported by the state but located in pri- 
vate universities. The most widespread opportunity was in the 
teacher education programs offered by the various colleges in the 
Stote University of New York system. One possible inference from 
the findings is that the students who transferred to the New York 
State institutions which participated in the study were not necessar- 
ily the most academically able among the junior college students 
and that aruculation between the two- and four-year colleges was 
rather ineffective at that time. For example, it is v>omhle that many 
very able high school graduates enrolled in terminal electronics 
programs in the two-year colleges, since there were no state-sup- 
ported programs in general engineering, while the less able male stu- 
dents enroUed in teacher education pri^ams. However, an internal 
study of transfer in New York Stote tells only part of the story, 
ully half the jumor college transfer students entered four-year in- 
stitutions in other states, where they majored in engineering, busi- 
ness administration, agriculture, and other specialized fields. Their 
record at the University of Georgia was good, but their dispersion 

among the other institutions was too wide to warrant attention in 
the present study.* 



* jjhay, A otudy of Terminal-Program Students Who Trans- 

f^d „ mi PuMic Two-rear CcUeges in Ihe Slate ctN^r^n 
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Junior college students in Washington, Kansas, and Florida made 
a comparatively poor showing because of the rather large number 
whey transferred to the state universities without sufficiently good 
junior college records to sustain them through the first two tenns 
after transfer. Students with only a C average in junior college had 
a relatively poor chance for survival at the major state universities. 
In I960 these students were admitted unconditionally by these insti- 
tunons, although their probability of success was much higher in 

other state universities which often offered the same or a similar 
major. 

Grade Point Achievement. Differences among the ten states in the 
leve. of grades earned by the junior college transfer students were 
not directly related to differences in graduation and attrition rates. 
The degree to which good junior college grades resulted in a high 
rate of success after transfer appeared to depend at least in part on 
he effectiveness of articulation between and among the colleges 
in particular states. Although junior college students had fairly 
complete frwdom in I9G0 to choose among the public four-year col 
leges to which they might want to transfer, a considerable amount 
o se f-selection took place in several states as a result of good 
counseling, articulation of programs, and communication among 
the colleges about student performance. In some states even students 
with low junior college averages (between 2.0 and 2.2) were able to 
achieve their degree objectives, provided they chose a four-year col- 
lege which had a near-zero differential with their junior college. 
(See Tables 5 and 8.) ® 

Michigan provides one such example. The mean junior college 
^ade point average for all Michigan transfer students was among 
the lowest for the ten states included in the study. However, the av- 
erage grades earned by transfer students in the Michigan universi- 
ties were the highest among the ten states. Michigan also achieved 
the second-best state record based on graduation and attrition rates. 
Transfer students to Pennsyiv nia State University also earned com- 
paratively low grades in junior college, as a group, but experienced 
a high d^ee of success after transfer, at least insofar as graduation 
and attntion rates are measures of success. The three states in 
J^ich the students showed the highest grade point achievement 
Imth in junior college and after transfer are Texas, California, and 
Washington. However, they ranked only fourth, fifth, and eighth 
among the ten states in the percentages of their students who grad- 
uated or persisted to the end of the study. Variation among the 
states in the averages earned after transfer was greater than the 
variation in the junior college averages. However, differences 
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among the states were statistically significant with respect to both 
types of averages. 

Several inferences may be drawn from the state comparisons, 
which may require further testing in other states or at a later time. 
The one that is most strongly supported by the findings is that the 
junior colleges will be successful in performing the transfer func- 
tion to Ae extent that they are able to disperse their students 
among different types of four-year colleges with different curricular 
offerings, grading standards, instructional meAods, and other as- 
pects of program. Still another inference is that Ae record of Ae 
transfer students will improve as opportunity is expanded in higher 
education only to Ae extent that: 

1. Transfer students choose institutions and majors which are 
appropriate to their academic ability and prior achievement. 

2. Diversification of opportunity to transfer is developed, i.e., 
occupational majors with different emphases or different levels 
of abstraction at several four-year institutions in each state. 

3. Feedback on student performances is provided by the four- 
year institutions as a basis for more effective counseling about 
transfer, or selective admission standards are adopted by those 
institutions at which transfer students now have a low prob- 
ability of success in the upper division. 

Trends in Admissions 

An attempt was made to document and assess the changes which 
had taken place in freshman and transfer admission in Ae four-year 
institutions between the time Ae participating students entered ju- 
nior college and the fall of 1964 when the study ended. All but 
seven of the institutions reported some type of change at the fresh- 
man level, including increases in grade point standards and/or sub- 
ject requirements, closer adherence to existing standards, improve- 
ment in the quality of students as a result of better counseling, and 
Aanges in Ae nature of the requirements, such as the addition of a 
testing program for admission. More Aan half Ae institutions re- 
ported what they regarded as significant improvements in their 
transfer students since 1960, resulting from either stricter admission 
standards or better junior college preparation, or both. Only a very 
few institutions became truly selective at Ae transfer level by tL 
quiring all applicants to present averages above C. The change, in- 
stead, was in the direction of requiring mai^inally qualified appli- 
cants to delay transfer or to meet some additional requirements. 
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There appeared to be a general expectation on the part of the four- 
year colleges and universities that transfer students should perform 
as well as native students, although this criterion was not usu all y 
invoked in establishing new admission standards. 

The degree of restriction placed on the mobility of junior college 
transfer students in the various states will, of course, be related to 
the level of success to be expected in the four-year institutions. A 
number of the state universities are now facing severe shortages of 
spaces for new undeigraduate students. As this occurs they will be 
tempted to restrict transfer opportunities by abandoning their pres- 
ent open-door policies for junior college students with satisfactory 
records. The establishment of reasonable standards and policies, 
and the improvement of counseling in the two- and four-year col- 
leges with respect to transfer, are clearly a necessity if the states are 
to make best use of their higher education facilities. 



Curriculum, Counseling, 
and Economic Problems 



F indings in the areas of curriculum, counseling, and economic 
problems, in each of which guidelines are needed, are not as 
easily put in quantitative form as those in the area of student per- 
formance. And when there are statistics available, they do not nec- 
essarily point to ways of facUitadi^ the progress of tmnsCer students 
through their d^;ree programs, r^udng attrition, and increasii^ 
the learning whidi takes place. Needed gui de l ine s have less tt> do 
with admission requirements and evaluation of perfonnance than 
with producing the best kind of educational experience possible for 
the transfer students from junior coU^je. Both quesdonnaire re- 
sponses and informadon obtained from the students in interviews 
were used in attempting to point up stre ng t h s and weaknesses in 
these three areas. The problems whidi are si^jgested by the findings 
should be the concern of both two- and four-year colleges, in 
different ways and at different tunes. 

The area of curriculum and instruedon involves feedbadi from 
the junior coll^ students about their experiences and problems in 
tr aiwfrr ri ng to the four-year collie, reasons for their failure to 
graduate on lime, an a^s^ssment of losses of transfer credit, and 
policies governing the evaluadon of c^ediL The findii^ about 
counselii^ include material cm the importance of decisiem- m a k i n g 
about coUege attendance and transfer, student evaluadems of the 
help they received, problems leading to attridon after transfer, and 
the need for orientadon in the four-year coU^;es. Finally, the so- 
cioeccmomic thread runs through the endie story of the tramfer 
students frcmi junior colleges— their family backgrounds, their rea- 
sons for attending junior coll^, their problems after transfer, and 
their withdrawal fcom the four-year colleges. 
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Curricaliim and Instrnction 

The transfer students as a group were exceedingly well satisfied 
with their junior colleges, if the reports they made both one and 
two years after transfer reflect their true evaluation of their experi- 
ences. They were asked by questionnaire to give several overall in- 
dications of their feelings about the junior coUege and then to 
make more specific ratings of the junior coUege faculty and the in- 
struction they received. A very high percentage of the students said 
that they would undoubtedly make the same decision again about 
atten^ng junior coU^ as a freshman, rather than a four-year in- 
stitution, if they were confronted with such a choice. In interviews 
they testified that the junior college experience had been good bw 
them, personally, and they recommended it highly for other mem- 
bers of their family, friends, and most high school graduates. They 
were enthusiastic about both the quality of the junior coUege fac- 
ulty and the range of courses ofEered as preparation for senior col- 
Itge worit. They gave their most favorable ratir^ to their instruc- 
tor^ knowlet^ of subject matter, their ability to teach, and to 
their deep interest in their students. Among the many fh*m «and 5 
who rated more than three hundred junior coUeges, fewer than 10 
percent said that they were quite dissatisfied with the junior coUege 
they had attended. Many of these students acknowledged that they 
probably would have failed if they had attended a four-year coUege 
as a freshman. Therefore, even this dissatisfied group fdt that they 
owed a debt to the junior coU^. This is not to say that aU instruc- 
tors in aU courses in every junior coUege taught aU students equally 
welL However, both the generalizations and the rather specific 
evaluations made by the students quite some time after transfer 
conveyed the strong impression that they weio enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the junior roUege. 

^lethestudf^ 5 were very favorable in their evaluations of the 

junior coUege instructional program, they made a number of 
suggestions for improvements when encouraged to do so. The good 
students wanted their junior coUege instructors to make them work 
harder, particularly during the sophomore year. They expressed the 
idea that instruction could then be “beefed up" for students r -n- 
ning to transfer to the major universities. For example, they wam,xl 
to have longer and more taxing assignments, more independent 
study, different types of exaim'nations and evaluations, and, in some 
cases, extra work which would make them better prepared for the 
rigors of university competition. 
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^ Evaluatioii of Junior Collie Credit. The students were ques* 
tioned about their loss of credit in transferring to the four>year col- 
Icges, and very detailed analyses were made of their transcripts from 
the two types of institutions. While more than half lost some credit, 
fewer than 15 pe/cent viewed the loss as serious. The students were 
much more concerned about their “loss" of junior college grade 
points than about small losses of course credit. Fewer than 10 per- 
cent of the students lost a substantial amount of credit, i.e., the 
equivalent of one semester or quarter. The major reason for loss of 
credit was the limitation placed by the four>year colleges on the 
amount which could be used to satisfy baccalaureate degree require* 
ments-usually about half the total program. More than 20 percent 
received poor or failing grades in junior college, including D grades 
which were not accepted by some institutions as evidence of satisfac- 
tory performance. Junior coUcge courses taken to satisfy high school 
deficiencies or to remedy weaknesses in basic skills accounted for the 
third largest category of lost credit. 

On the whole, the four-year colleges whidi participated in the 
study were fairly liberal in their policies for awarding transfer credit, 
although mmt placed some restriction on the total amount of junior 
coll^[e credit which could be used to satisfy baccalaureate d^^ree 
requirements. The limitation on amount is consistent with the con- 
ception of the junior college as a two-year, lower division institu- 
tion. A few senior institutions have recendy abandoned their limi- 
tation on the amount of junior college credit they will accept for 
transfer and, instead, specify some minimum amount which must be 
earned in a four-year institution. In some cases the credit ma y be 
earned in any four-year institution and in others there is a two-year 
residence requirement at the institution granting the degree. 

One possible source of ambiguity is the usefulness of the credit 
evaluation which is made at the time of admissioiL At man y institu- 
tions the admissions ^ce certifies only that X amount of credit is 
transferable from junior coU^. The real evaluation of its worth in 
satisfying dfgiee requirements is made much later. The question 
ihen becomes one of whether the junior college students (and 
others) are lulled into tliinking that all their junior college courses 
advance them toward their degree, when in effect an unknown por- 
uon of the transferr^ credit can or will not be assigned in making 
degree checks. Despite these problems the findings from both the 
student questionnaires and the analysis of transcripts seem to sug- 
gest that loss of transfer credit is a serious problem for so few stu- 
dents that articulation ( Torts might well be devoted to other areas, 
once guidelines are established. 
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Effidenqr in Compledi^ Programs. The native and trans- 

fer students who graduated in 1962 were compared with respect to 
their “effidency” in moving through thdr d^ee programs, i.e., 
number of terms in which they were enrolled and the credit they 
e med. Excessively long period of enrollment after transfer are 
costly to the student, to his parents, and to the taxpayer in the case 
of publicly supported institutions. Students are bdng diverted to 
the junior colleges on the assumption that the total cost of their 
dq;ree programs will be no more (and probably less) than if they 
entered four-year colleges as freshmerL 'lie assumption is based on 
costs per unit of d^^ credit rather than on the cost of produdng 
a baccalaureate degree redpient. At the same time, a contrary as- 
sumption is often made that junior college studeuts will inevitably 
take longer to complete their d^;ree programs because of the many 
problems of curriailar articulation in the several institutions. This 
study attempted to discover the validity of the latter assi/mpdon. 

The junior college students tended to be older than the native 
students when they bq;an collie, to drop out from time to time (or 
just before transferring to the four-year college), to take time to ex- 
plore different programs and courses in junior coU^;e (sort^etimes 
while soaking up high school defidendes), and to enroll on a part- 
time basis while employed. The analysis of their relative effidcncy 
was made, therefore, on the basis of the number of terms spent in 
the upper division and the total number of units earned tov^ud the 
baccalaureate degree. The data show that approximately equal 
percentages of native and transfer students completed their degree 
programs in four semesters or six quarters (or less) after attaining 
upper division standing. The junior coU^;e group made greaier use 
of summer sessions after entering the upper division. About 10 
percent of each group also earned credit in extension, bv correspon- 
dence, and/or by examination. The percentage of transfer students 
who completed their d^^ programs with about the minimniti 
possible number of units was a little higher than the native student 
percentage, when total amounts of credit earned in both the two- 
and four-year collies were compared. The percentage of transfer 
students who earned a considerable amount of credit in excess of 
normal degree requirements was found to be no higher than that of 
the native students. Eight percent of the transfer students who grad- 
uated in 1962 withdrew at some time during the upper division, 
compared with only 5 percent of the native students, but fewer than 
2 percent of either group were dismissed for poor scholarship dur- 
ing their upper division years. The findings thus suggest that the 
graduates who originated in junior collies were just as “efficient” 
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as the natives in completing their baccalaureate degree programs, 

^though some had a later and slower start than their counterparts 
in the four-year collies. 

Delays in Graduation and Other Pto jlenis. The records of nearly 
two thousand students who transferred from junior college with ju- 
nior standing but who failed to graduate two years later were ana- 
lyzed in depth in an attempt to discover reasons for their delay. 
Grade point averages, amount of credit, and satisfaction of particu- 
lar degree requirements in the various majors were all examined as 
possible reasons. Fewer than 5 percent of the nongraduates were en- 
rolled in five-year programs in engineering and related fields. Poor 
grades accounted for fewer than 20 percent of the students who 
were still enrolled but who did not graduate on time. Most of these 
students also ladeed both credit and certain specific course require- 
ments for graduation, in addition to their unsatisfactory grades. Of 
the nongraduates whose grade point averages were C or better, 78 
percent had not earned the minimum amount of credit required for 
graduation in various fields. Only 15 percent with such a shortage 
had attempted enough units to graduate at the end of two years. 
Thus most of the students who did not graduate on time simply 
lacked enough credit to do so. This was the result of having taken 
lew than full course loads or in a small number of cases having 
failed and/or repeated courses. 

An analysis was aJ o made of the transcripts of dropouts from a 
smaU sample of coUeges with rather high attrition rates in order to 
identify particular areas in which there was a high incidence of fail- 
ure or poor grades. Transfer students who dropped out were found 
to have earned their poorest grades in lower division courses, often 
in general education courses take;i afrer transfer in order to satisfy 
specific graduation requirements. Most of these courses could have 
been taken in junior coUege before transfer. Snecihc courses which 
proved to be obstacles for transfer studcats differed somewhat for 
the various coUeges included in the analysis. However, foreign lan- 
guage and other sequence courses not completed in junior college 
appeared to be :: common source of poor grades at a number of in- 
stitutions whose records were analyzed. 

students in the various majors appeared to have about the same 
probability of graduation and attrition, when data from all institu- 
tions were combined, although some programs required more time 
^n others. Most of the engineering programs were described as 
four-year curricula in the catalogs of the various institutions but the 
students often required more than two years after transfer to com- 
plete them. However, the transfers did not differ from the native 
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students in the upper division in this regard. Some students in 
teacher education programs also needed additional time to com- 
plete their programs of degrees and credentials because of student 
tf aching requirements whi(^ took them away from the campus dur- 
ing most of one term. 

Articulation of programs in the two- and four-year colleges is be- 
coming increasingly complex as a result of a number of factors, 
among them the evolution of the teachers colleges into multipur- 
pose institutions, increased selectivity by the universities at the 
freshman and transfer levels, and new residence hall programs, all 
of which have the effect of spreading the junior college transfer 
students out among the several four-year colleges in each state. 
Each four-year college usually has its own general education re- 
quirements, different sequences of courses, and other variations in 
curriculum. Formerly, many junior colleges aligned their prt^ams 
with those of the major state university to which most of their stu- 
dents transferred. However, new patterns of transfer are emeiging 
which will probably lead to a reduction of the flow of students into 
the major state universities and a great increase in the number 
transferring to other types of institutions. 

A second area of concern is the need for better articulation of in- 
structional methods in high school and junior college and in junior 
college and four-year institutions. While the junior colleges appear 
to have minimized the shock of moving from high school to college, 
they were less effective in preparing their students for the shock of 
transferring to large universities where teaching methods differed 
from those used in both hig^ school and junior college. 

Counseling and Advising 

The transfer students gave much less favorable ratings to the 
counseling and academic advising they received in junior college 
than they did to various aspects of the instructional program. How- 
ever their opinions of junior college counseling and advising were 
more favorable than their feelings toward comparable services in 
the four-year institutions to which they transferr^. A large percent- 
age of the students reported that they had not received personal 
counseling at either type of institution. Furthermore, some who had 
adjustment problems after transfer were not aware of counseling 
services available to them. Many equated “counseling” with pro- 
gram planning, which it sometimes was in the junior college. It ap- 
pears that students who knew what they want^ to do, in terms of 
their major and the institution to whidi they planned to transfer, 
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were programmed accordingly by counselors or advisers in the ju- 
nior college without reference to their academic ability or prior 
achievement. Apparently too little attention was given to evalua- 
tion during counseling sessions held after the students had had 
some experience in transfer programs in junior college to see 
whether a change in major and/or transfer institution might be in- 
dicated. In general, the feeling of the students was that the counsel- 
ing and/or advising they received was too infrequent and the ses- 
sions too short, rather than that the services were poor. At the uni- 
versities, in particular, ti-ansfer students had unsatisfactory experi- 
ences with their faculty advisers, who were generally unf amil iar 
with the junior colleges, often disinterested in their advisees, and 
seldom avjailable for consultation when the students felt the need 
for it. 

The need for counseling about college at all levels of education 
was pointed up by the finding that an early decision to attend col 
lege was positively related to low attrition after transfer and to a 
high probability of on-time graduation. The groups which were the 
exceptions to this generalization were the men who made up their 
minds to attend college while in military service (and who did ver/ 
well afterward in college), and those who made early decisions to 
attend particular universities where they proved unable to handle 
the work. In other words, an early decision was good onl} if it was 
an appropriate one in terms of the student's developing capacity to 
do work at a particular level. Among high school graduates who 
were ill equip^ for lower division work at a university, some who 
attended junior college made up their deficiencies and went on to 
transfer with good records, while others achieved at only a mini- 
mally acceptable level in junior college and were dismissed for poor 
scholarship shortly after transfer. Students who decided to transfer 
to a particular four-year institution by the end of their freshman 
year in junior college experienced much greater success than stu- 
dents who delayed their decision until they completed their junior 
college programs. The timing of career decisions, however, was not 
clearly related to success, perhaps because the students had not yet 
decided upon a particular type of work when they answered the 
questions about careers. 

Approximately equal percentages of students said they had mad' 
their initial decision to attend college in elementary school, early h. 
high school, and after graduating from high school. Women tended 
to make earlier decisions than The men who decided to at- 
tend college after graduating from high school but h^d no interven- 
ing experience, e.g., military service or employment, had high attri- 
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their questionnaires they expressed doubt that they had made a 
wise choice of college and apparently felt free to say that they ex- 
pected to drop out. The questionnaires they completed after with- 
drawing from collie contained lengthy passag^es concerning their 
renewed doubts about their ability, the value of the education they 
were receiving, their interest in their major or chosen occupation, 
or their values. Many said that they were dropping out “in order to 
think things over,” after which they might return to college to com- 
plete their degree programs. Some were frank to say that other 
values had become more important to them than a baccalaureate 
degree marriage and family for the women, remunerative employ* 
ment opportunities for the men. 

The dropouts were asked whether they had attempted to seek 
help before (or at the time of) their decision to withdraw. They 
were asked for details concerning the person from whom they 
sought help and the value of the help they received. The replies 
were disheartening. Apparently counseling was often limited to stu- 
dents who were in need of therapy, many of whom were advised to 
drop out of coll^ to get it. Students with everyday problems of 
doubts about their motivation and interest seldom seemed to find 
help at the four-year colleges and univeisities. Many of them were 
mature students who felt the need to weigh their decisions about 
continuing in college very carefully. Whether they actually re-en- 
rolled in collie or transferred to other institutions at a later time 
was not fully known at the end of the three-year follow-up study. 

Other Aspects of Student Personnel Services. Orientation pro- 
grams for transfer students were laigely unsuccessful. In most in- 
stances the students were grouped with the freshmen, sometimes un- 
intentionally and at other times on the assumption that the needs 
of both groups could be served in a common program. The pro- 
gram was often offered before the opening of the fall semester when 
a laige number of the transfer students were still employed in their 
home communities, earning money for their expenses for the fall 
semester. Many of them were married when they transferred and 
expressed interest in an orientation program which would include 
their wives because of their need to understand what the life of an 
upper division university student is like. There was general agree- 
ment among the transfer students who participated in orientation 
programs that the present ones are unsatisfactory. Some students 
were not aware that programs were offered; others felt no need to 
participate. While a significant number of students thought that 
orientation was needed for junior college transfers, they had not 
given much thought to the kind of program they wanted. Appar- 
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ently this is an area which needs study on im ’vidual campuses, in 
cooperation with junior colleges from which the transfer students 
^ come. It is possible that orientation during the semester before trans- 
fer would be more helpful than the usual fall program, particularly 
if the student s major department would be willing to assist in or- 
ientation during the first semester after transfer. 

In filling out questionnaires the students tended to deny that so- 
cial problems were a source of poor adjustment after transfer. How- 
ever, in intervi^s many of the students cited this type of problem 
as one of the disadvantages of attending a junior college. Two fac- 
tors tend to discourage transfer students from participating in social 
and extracurricular activities. First, the transfer students remarked 
that recruitment into many special interest groups appeared to be 
directed toward new freshmen. The second factor tending to dis- 
courage the transfer students, particularly in the universities, was 
their felt need to devote all their time to their studies during their 
first semester after transfer in order to ^'ar i passing grades. After 
that semester, they tended to feel that it was too late to start partic- 
ipating in activities prog;rams. Many junior college student leaders 
became almost totally inactive after transfer when they failed to 
find assignments open to them for which they did not have to com- 
pete with freshmen. On the whole, the transfer students-except 
those in church groups— tended to have much less identity with the 
four-year colleges than did their native student classmates in the 
upper division. 

Summary on the Need for Better Counseling. The counseling 
function might be regarded as equal in importance to instruction in 
the junior college, at least to the very large numbers of students 
who enter with no clear notion of what they hope to achieve, nor of 
their ability to achieve the various objectives open to them. The 
choices high school ^aduates must make are increasing in both 
number and complexity as educational opportunity expands. Stu- 
dents must choose among several colleges, most of which offer pro- 
grams in their fields of interest; between a two- and four-year col- 
lege, both of which may be located within commuting distance of 
home; between borrowing under the NDEA loan program in order 
to go away to college and attending a local junior college; between 
dropping out after high school in order to earn money to attend 
college full time and enrolling part time or at night while em- 
ployed; and when to transfer to a four-year college, if they start their 
program in a junior college. The idea is beginning to gain accep- 
tance that there may be a number of tenable routes to the baccalau- 
reate degree, rather than only one traditional track “from high 
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school to four-year college as a full-time student, until withdrawal 
or graduation four years later.” High school and college counselors 
in all types of institutions will need more than ever to work together 
to assist students and their parents in evaluating the various choices 
and in adopting the plan best suited to their particular capabilities, 
financial resources, and interests. 



The Economic Plight of the 
Junior College Students 

One of the threads running through the entire study is the eco- 
nomic plight of the junior college students who transfer to four- 
year institutions. The thread begins with the characteristics of the 
students and their families, continues through their decisions about 
college attendance and career choice, appears again in the problems 
they encountered after transfer, and ends, perhaps, with the story c£ 
their attrition after transfer. Their handicap is afferted variously by 
programs, policies, and practices in the four-year colleges which both 
alleviate and aggravate the financial problems the students face in 
undertaking transfer programs leading to their baccalaureate 
degrees. 

In many ways the junior college transfer students resembled what 
is regarded as the typical undergraduate student in public four-year 
colleges and universities, except in their social class membership. 
The parents of the junior college students were less well educated 
than those of the natives, and the employment and income of their 
fathers reflected this difference. The transfer students, particularly 
the women, tended to come from larger families than the native 
students. They were more likely to be self-supporting during col- 
lege. Nearly 20 percent of the male transfer students reported that 
they paid nearly all their college costs out of their own earnings, 
compared with only 8 percent of the native students. About 40 
percent of the men in the transfer group— as against one-third of 
the men in the native group aid that their parents contributed 
nothing toward paying for their college education, ^bout three- 
fourths of ’^he transfer men and slightly fewer than half the women 
reported that they used some portion of their own earnings from 
part time and summer work to pay for the cost of their education. 
Incidence of time-consuming employment after transfer was some- 
what less than expected. Apparently the students feared that em- 
ployment would seriously interfere with their university studies if 
they were to continue it at the same level as in junior college. 
About twice as many students worked while attending junior col- 
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of hours worked 

per week was also much Ia}^er in junior college. 

The reasons which the largest numbers of students gave for 
the junior college were low cost, location of the college in 
their home communities, and opportunity for employm J ^ik 
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type of community in which the college was located and partly be- 
cause of polidet which tended to discriminate against new students 
at both the freshman and transfer levels. The students had little 
money when they transferred and were unaccustomed to having a 
budget for their own personal needs away from home. Housing was 
a problem on many university campuses, particulariy for those with 
limited funds. Jobs which were available paid only enough for 
spending money and did not enable the students to save for later 
semesters. 

Among the students who dropped out voluntarily after transfer, 
financial problems ranked first among the various factors a««gnria»f^ 
with withdrawal. Forty percent of the students checked "lack of 
money” as one reason for withdrawing. The sup{^ementary infor- 
mation given by the students on their questionnaires tended to 
confirm the reality of their financial problems, although one mi^t 
ask why such problems could not have been anticipated before 
transfer. Among the explanations were those of married nun with 
sometimes unexpected family illness* including loss of income due 
to the pregnancy of the wives who were working. Other students 
finally recognized the impossibility of working at jobs on a full-time 
basis and making satisfactory gra^ at the same time; they had no 
real choice since they could not attend coll^^e without the mmiey 
they were earning. Others frankly admitted that they had been con- 
fronted with promising business or employment opportunities 
which they valued somewhat more highly than their 
d^irees. 

Another eatery of financial dropoutt were the rfi«appmntfd 
loan seekers who transferred with the expectation of having a better 
chance for securing financial aid from the coll^ie after the first se- 
mester. Many had been led to believe that their diances would be 
good if they could earn satisfactory grades, not realizing that much 
of the colleges loan fund was annmitted for the entire academic 
year. Others withdrew after failii^ to meet the conditions of athlet- 
ic or other special scholarships awarded thmi at the time the)' 
transferred. The grade point differential suffered by most transfer 
students was the major deterrent to financial solvency-it was 
difficult for them to qualify for financial aid after such a drop and 
they were frightened by the drop to the point that they felt com- 
pelled to give up their part-time jobs. 

Opportunity vs. FrnstradoiL One of the major contributions of 
the junior college has been the offering of opportunity in higher 
education to capable high school graduates who could not other- 
wise attend collie because of their limited economic resources. 
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T^e is some reason to believe that many students are thus encour- 
aj,ed to attend college and to develop what are probably unrealistic 
ocpectations and aspirations about transfer. It is somewhat unlikely 
that ^ will have any greater financial capability at the time they 
u^fer than they had when they graduated from high school Yet 
they are attempting to undertake upper division programs under 
vanous finanaal arrangcmentt which appear to have only short- 
tem value. It seems to be widely lieved that no one drops our of 
college for financial reasons or, jcrhaps, that there is no need for 
any The present study tells little about the finan- 

cial ne^ of the would-be transfer student who never enters a four- 
yw rolle^ Howwer, the various types of evidence about the finan- 
aal SI tuatron, of those who did in fact transfer leave no doubt that 

the foanaal handicap which a large proportion of students sufo is 
3 real one. 
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* I with insdtudoiial cooperadoa felt bv th 

X Joint Committee on Junior and Senior CoUtses and by th 
dim asK^tions rdiich the members reptesex ! leBected in th 
tto of the research reports of the two studic.. joth of srhich ir 
dude the p^ “articulation and coordination One might thei 
ask s»hy so htde space has been devoted to this topic in either re 
^ m ^pa^ with the attention given to student perfoi 
maim and instimtional characteristics. The answer lies in the kw 

SS “«• “» **»«« « 

1960 wto the junior college stndents transfeired to the fonr-yeai 

^t^ons, airf m 1964 when the study was completed 

these four years, both i, 
nfo^ ™^“ry articulation between and among colleges and in 
the fbni^ often legally mandated coordination of all public col- 

1^ ^ ^^ides in particular states. As 1964 ended, the area of 
f^co^tmnu^morefluM 

tomg tte^y, with a number of proposals lor cooidinadon 

re^ed for introduction during the 1965 sessions of various 
sute legislatuiies. 

rJ^- statewide activity in articulation has been a 

reflecuon of two^ of drcm^ces. First, the four-year ~.ii^ 

^ u® history of articulation activities and programs in- 
1', ^^ ^ who^&om which they draw their freshmen. At- 
tmtioii has ^ focused on high school relations for so long that 

“hdr thinking and pragiams 

l^Jkirh* ^ mimber of X lonr^JS^. 

^ ^ parnapated in the study had made no prior »unt rf 
then- jui^ college transfer students and bad Utde i^ of the vol- 

*1^*2^ admitted. Until recently the 

number of new freshman applimnts hum high school i^ 
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greater than the number of transfer students that thy comparative 
lade of attentiem to collie-level articulation on the part of some 
institutions was perhaps justified. However, the n^lative proportions 
of new freshmen and transfer students are rapidly rhangin g as a re- 
sult of the establishment of new junior colleges, the strengthening 
of existing ones, tightening of admission standards and increased 
costs in the four-year institutions, and various other factors. The 
second circu m sta n ce which has tended to discourage articulation 
among all colleges at the state level has been the concentration of 
junior college transfers in the major state universities. As a result, 
most of these institutions have developed techniques atiH programs 
for working with the jumor collies which are their major sup- 
pliers of transfer students, but have not usually involved other types 
of four-year colleges except as they, too, send transfer students. The 
latter coll^;es have often had too few transfer students in the past 
to justify the use of staff time for articulation activities with the ju- 
nior colleges. 

Coordination was in its infancy during the early years of the 
study. The Coordinating Coundl for Hig^ber Education was just 
getting under way in California after adoption of the Master Plan 
for Higher Education by the legislature in 1960. The Board of 
Higgler Education in niinois was established in 1961 as the cooidi- 
na^ agency for the state universities and was assigned lesponsi- 
bility for developing a sate master plan to be presented to the 
legislature in 1965. In Florida new state universities and junior col- 
Icges were being established and other dianges were takii^ place in 
that system of higher education which had a profound effect on the 
work and responsibilities of the Board of Control for the public 
umversities and the State Board or Education for junior col- 
leges. There has, of course, been a long history of coordination of a 
somewhat different nature in Georgia, Pennsylv ania, and New York 
which contrasts quite sharply with the new type of coordination 
which is developing in California and Illinois, and perhaps in 
Michigan and Texas. In these four latter states, coordination will 
involve several different systems of state institutions and their gov- 
erning boards, e.g., in California the public junior colleges, the state 
colleges, and the university with its several rampiisrs. Private uni- 
versities are also represented on California’s Coordinating Coundl, 
as well as the state at large. In Georgia, on the other hand, the pub- 
lic two- and four-year colleges ar« all coordinated by a single Board 
of Regents for the University System which has fairly direct control 
over the individual institutions whidi comprise the system. Simi- 
larly, in Pennsylvania in the early 1960’s coordinadon of two- and 
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four-year colleges was facilitated by having the junior colleges oper- 
ated as branch campuses of the state university, offering both tech- 
nical and transfer programs. Coordination machinei^ in New York 
was unique because of the nature of the State University of New 
York and its relationship with the University of the State of New 
York, and became of the state’s high degree of dependence upon 
the private segment of higher education in its planning and coordi- 
nation. 

The legally constituted coordination of systems of higher educa- 
tion in the several states is sdll too new to merit much considera- 
tion at this time, at least in the context of the performance of trans- 
fer students from two-year colleges. Articulation, on the other hand, 
has developed to the point where various models and practices 
which may be relevant to student performance can be described in 
some detail Articulation and coordination may in fact be contrasted 
in terms of their differing concerns— articulation centered on the 
students and their courses of study and coordination on institu- 
tional budgets and building programs. Coordinating agencies tend 
to represent the interests of die state and its citizenry; articulation 
programs consider the interests of the individual student and his 
instructors. The major goal of statewide coordination, stated var- 
iously as the orderly develojnnent of opportunity in hig^r educa- 
tion whUe making good use of the state’s resources, obviously over- 
laps with the goals of articulation. However, only time will tell 
what will be the distinct roles, functions, and areas of concern of ar- 
ticulation and coordination, and whether both types of machinery 
are necessary and desirable. 

The Elements of Ardculation 

Problem Areas. Articulation, whether between pairs of programs 
or colleges, among groups of institutions, or at Ae state level, in- 
volves problems, people, and procedures. Four major problem areas 
are involved in articulation between the two- and four-year colleges 
and, to a lesser extent, the hig^ schools insofar as college-bound stu- 
dents need to do long-range planning.^ These problems deal with 
(1) the student, (2) curriculum and instruction, (S) student person- 
nel services, and (4) facilities and resources. A few examples of stu- 

* Material has been adapted from a paper presented at the 19th National 
Conference on Higher Education of the Association for Higher Education. 
Chicago, April 1964. A brief version of the paper has been published in Cur- 
rent Issues in Higher Education, 1964, under the title, "How Can Two- and 
Four-Year Colleges Provide Articulation in the Face of Rapid Changes?" (Wash- 
ington: Association for Higher Education, 1964), pp. 216-19. 
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dent-centered problems are his choice of program, degree goals, and 
attendance pattern in pursuit of these goals; his academic and eco- 
nomic resources; and the characteristics and requirements of the 
colics to which he might be admitted. Problems in the area of 
curriculum and instruction include the acceptance of transfer credit, 
the coordination of methods and materials in teaching, grading 
standards, course and classroom experimentation, and the prepara- 
tion of teachers. In the student personnel services area, examples of 
problems are the coordination of financial aid programs, orienta- 
tion programs for transfer students, exchanges of information about 
college characteristics and programs to improve counseling, and ex- 
changes of information about students to facilitate adjustment to the 
transfer institutions. Finally, problems in facilities and resources, 
which begin to overlap with the concerns of formal <xx>rdination, 
are the establishment of enrollment quotas and priorities in the 
four-year colleges, the diversion of students to two-year colleges, 
differentiation in specialized programs in the two types of institu- 
tions, and the coordination of academic calendars, particularly as 
year-round operations are undertaken. 

A few of the substantive questions which mig^t be suitable topics 
for articulation conferences (or for guidelines for transfers) are these: 

1. What type of admission standards for transfer students 
seems most appropriate in achieving articulation goals— nonse- 
lective admission of all transfer applicants with a C average in 
junior college? selective admission according to specified, objec- 
tive standards? or selective admission at the discretion of the 
four-year colleges, accordii^ to quite general criteria? What 
weight should he given to junior college recommendations? to 
the high school record? to t j;'’ scores? 

2. How much faculty and/or institutional autonomy in mat- 
ters of curriculum and instruction is possible in a highly coor- 
dinated system of two- and four-year colleges? In what areas 
should it he encouraged? What steps can be taken to insure 
that all institutions are allowed this autonomy, and particularly 
to avoid having the universities usurp the privilege of auton- 
omy in instructional matters? 

3. What kind of articulation is desirable in the administration 
of scholarships, loans, and other financial aid programs? Should 
potential scholarship recipients be encouraged to attend junior 
college for one or two years in their home communities, with a 
promise of aid at the time of transfer? 
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4. What priority should be given to junior college transfer ap- 
plicants when facilities at the four-year colleges are limited and 
enrollments restricted? What kind of planning can be done by 
all segments of higher education to make sure that high school 
graduates attend the type of college which is best suited to 
their needs and abilities, and to preserve the right of students 
to transfer into the upper division to continue their degree 
programs with a minimum *oss of time and credit? 

Will Do It? Articulation involves people as well as prob- 
lems and procedures. The selection of problems for articulation de- 
termines only in part the types of college personnel who should be 
involved in various articulation activities. The uncertainty about 
who should do the articulating may in some instances have delayed 
the development of more comprehensive statewide machinery. Ex- 
amples could be dted where reg^r^uars and admission officers have 
assumed major responsibility for articulation among colleges. Spe- 
cial staflF members for college relations are now being added to ad- 
missions staffs, and it seems quite likely that an even greater 
amount of articulation activity will be centered in that office. Else- 
where articulation has become the concern of college student 
personnel groups, particularly counselors. In some fields, faculty 
members work on articulation problems in their professional associa- 
tions, ';.g., in engineering and business administration. In Florida 
and California, where quite extensive statewide articulation pro- 
grams have been developed, college administrators at a fairly high 
policy-making level are involved in articulation, particularly in the 
planning and coordination phases of state programs. Students have 
seldom (if ever) bwn directly involved in articulation at the state 
level although their possible contribution is worth considering. 

The question then becomes one of selecting appropriate people 
to be involved in different types of activities-selecting problems for 
articulation efforts, study committees, and research; proposing and 
ratifying agreements; and carrying out agreements. The “who” 
question involves the segments of education to be represented, as 
well as the types of personnel. Some of the possible (and necessary) 
groups are the various types of public two- and four-year colleges, 
private institutions, high schools, state departments of education, 
professional associations of administrators and faculty members, 
regional accrediting associations, and coordinating agencies. As the 
number of different types of participants, as well as the gross num- 
ber of colleges and universities, increases, the question of represen- 
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tation from each segment becomes important. When numbers re 
quire that representation be substituted for full participation by 
all colleges m various articlation activities, problems of rotation 
of raponsibili^ among :oIIeges and of continuity and commu- 
mt^on arise. The m-jor dimensions of the "who ” question appear 
to be th^: top level administrators vs. support staff (e.g., in amis- 
sions and recoids) vs. faculty; public institutions vs. private institu- 
tions vs. agencies and associations in higher education. 

How to Make It Work, Matters of procedure or mechanics are 
prhaps the most complicated of aU to deal with. very fundamen- 
tal question concerns the relative advantages of voluntary and com- 
pulsory articulation machinery and, if the former, how finn agree- 
ments can te reached to which all parties rviU be committed. In ei- 
ther case the mechanics are yet to be worked ou* for tfie efFectivc 
both information and agieemrats to aU institu- 

dZ members within particular institu- 

uoia Under existing arrangements, agreements ate sometimes made 
by coUege adtmnistrators who have no responsibility for and little 
information about the area concerned, e.g, in admissions and 

r^S°wi*ou‘r'^“‘ agreements are 

t^n -, 1 . r ^PP^P™" participation by and/or communica- 
tion With faculty members and academic advisers who are expected 

marh* ^ establishing stat^ide 

inery that problems which are the concern of pairs of colleges 

(» of a particular four-year college and the junior ctdleges, or of ,^1- 

Uie group of ^tiapants. Neither should statewide programs re- 
alT ' particular institutions in woridng rvith 

numbers of their transfer students come. 

Examples of Programs and Practices 

California and Florida appear at pres 
ten sL if articulation any of the 

velopment m California include the great dependence placed on t 
ornia junior colleges for lower division instruction, the ’arge 

hist.^ of transfer students in the various colleges, and the long 

The&lifo^l,“” P"'*“' institutions, 

e California model is not presented as unique or ideal, but as 

one rather complex set of machinery for voluntary articulation. It 
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differs from the Florida model in that it is not an oigan of a legally 
constituted coordinating agency. The Articulation Conference, 
which is the heart of the California model, was established in 1944, 
many years before the creation of the Coordinating Council. The 
Florida Professional Committee for Relating Public Secondary and 
Higher Education is an oigan of the State Board of Education and 
was established in 1957 when the volume of junior college transfer 
students was still quite small. 

The California Artict \ don Conference is a quadripardte group 
of representatives appointed by the Junior College Association, the 
Association of Secondary School Administrators, the state colleges, 
and the university. The objective of the conference is “to cooirii- 
nate publicly supported education so that California students will 
be afforded the quantity, quality, and variety of education commen- 
surate with their abilities so that when desirable they can move 
readily from one segment to another. To achieve this end, the 
members or committees meet to exchange points of view, to identify 
problems, and to develop and recommend to appropriate authori- 
ties . . . methods for improving articulation.’’^ StafiE from the State 
Department of Education also participate in the various activities, 
and a representative of the relatively new Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education has recently been added to the membership. The 
conference is essentially a voluntary organization of representatives 
appointed by the various segments of public education, including 
the secondary schools, with no authority to make binding agree- 
ments or commitments. A fifteen-member administrative committee 
arranges programs for annual meetings, acts as a clearinghouse for 
matters referred by members and outside agencies, establishes and 
receives reports of committees of the conference, performs follow-up 
functions on agreements involving several seg;ments, and serves 
other coordinating functions tor the entire conference. 

Much of the work of the conference is done by committees whose 
membership extends far beyond the official representation from each 
segment. Standing committees have been working in the fields of 
agriculture, business administration, engineering, foreign language, 
letters and science, and nursing. In addition to their regular meet- 
ings, a number of these subject-matter committees have sponsored 
conferences which have been attended by faculty members from a 
large number of two- and four-year colleges. Special committees 
have also been appointed from time to time to work on problems 
involving foreign students, the training of college teachers, the revi- 

* Mimeographed statement adopted by the Administrative Committee of the 
Articulation Conference, April 23, 1963. 
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sion of transfer admission requirements, and college advisement 
programs, among others. 

The effectiveness of the conference in reaching important agree- 
ments has been limited in the following ways: 

1. It is nearly impossible to secure the views of the nearly one 
hundred public two- and four-year colleges in California which 
are parties to the conference. The three public segments of 
higher education are each limited to nine representatives in the 
inference proper, although the number of state colleges whose 
interests must be represented is new seventeen and the number 
of junior colleges more than seventy. 

2. Members of the conference, including the Administrative 
Committee, lack authonty to make agreements although they 
are official representatives of the various segments of public 
education. No penalties have been devised for the abrogation 
of agreements. 

3. Communication is not always effective, either with the insti- 
tutions without representation in the conference at the time 
the agreements are made or with particular staff members in 
the institutions who should implement the agreements, e.g., 
faculty members, admissions officers, and counselors. 

The California Articulation Conference has been subject to con- 
siderable self-study and critical evaluation during the past two 
years, with some resulting changes in format and procedures. 
Change continues to take place, but it appears quite certain that 
the conference will retain its major function as a forum and clear- 
inghouse for a wide range of problems involving the secondary 
spools and colleges, ft is still too early to know what kind of rela- 
tionship will develop between the conference and the Cooidinating 
Council. It seems inevitable that some overlap will occur in their 
concerns with problems of undeigraduate admission and transfer, 

curriculum and instruction, and student pereonnel services pro- 
grams. ^ 

Both the University of California and the state colleges perform 
certain additional articulation functions quite independently in 
working with the high schools and junior colleges in their service 
areas. The university program is probably the more complete of the 
two because of the amount of staff time devoted to it on each cam- 
pus and in Ae statewide Office of the University Dean of Educa- 
tional Relations. The university program includes annual confer- 
ences to which junior college counselors and others are invited to 
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discuss transfer problems of mutual interest, visitation to and by 
the junior colleges, publication of a periodic newsletter and a series 
of informational brochures of interest to counselors and students, 
annual studies of transfer student periormance at the university 
which include grade point data for each junior college, and special 
conferences in particular disciplines for faculty members in all 
types of colleges. The state colleges are usually included in invita- 
tions extended to the junior colleges and in the annual performance 
studies because of the large numbers of. their students who transfer 
to the university for upper division programs in specialized fields 
not offered elsewhere. The type of articulation program in which 
the University of California engages is quite similar to those offered 
by other major state universities, notably the University of Michi- 
gan, University of Illinois, and University of Washington, all of 
which are located in states with far less extensive statewide activity 
than California. 

Other State Programs. Florida is probably the only other partici- 
pating state with an extensive set of machinery at the state level for 
articulation between high school and college and among colleges. 
The program encompasses a wide spectrum of professional activities 
and interests. The Committee for Relating Public Secondary and 
Higher Education includes representatives from the secondary 
schools, the junior colleges, the five state universities, the Board of 
Control for the state universities, the Institute for Continuing Uni- 
versity Study, the State Department of Education, and the office 
of the State Superintendent of Instruction. One of the major ac- 
complishments of the committee has been the securing of an agree- 
ment governing the acceptance of transfer credit for general ed- 
ucation programs offered by the several junior colleges and re- 
quired by the universities. The policy serves both to encourage 
local curriculum development and to insure that the junior college 
credit earned by the transfer students will be recognized by the state 
universities in satisfaction of their particular general education re- 
quirements. The policy provides that students who have been 
certified by their junior college as having completed the locally 
prescribed general education program will not be required to enroll 
ill additional lower division general education courses after trans- 
fer. Two conditions must be met by the junior colleges in order to 
qualify: they must publish their general education programs in 
their catalogs and the programs must include not less than thirty- 
six semester hours in such areas as communications, mathematics, 
social sciences, humanities, and natural sciences. The committee 
also has successfully secured the adoption of guidelines for transfer 
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by members of the Florida Association of Colleges and Universities, 
including the private institutions. 

Machinery for articulation and coordination in Geoigia is consid- 
erably less complex than in other states because all public institu- 
tions are under a single governing board. Articulation in Georgia is 
accomplished through a seiies of administrative and academic com- 
mittees of the University System Advisory Council. The various 
subject-matter areas are represented on the academic committees, 
with faculty members from each institution constituting the mem- 
bership. Administrative committees have functioned in the areas of 
testing, records, guidance, and standards of scholarship; academic 
personnel; educational policy at the junior college level; and general 
extension. One of the most promising examples of the kind of 
coordination achieved in the Georgia system is the statewide pro- 
gram of precollege testing and guidance which was started in 1957. 
A guidance committee was established at each two- and four-year 
college in the system, with representation on a statewide committee. 
The program has been administered through tie Regents’ Office of 
Testing and Guidance, which prepares an annual bulletin for coun- 
selors and admissions officers with a wealth of information about 
the characteristics of students who enter each college. Still another 
very informative publication of the Regeius^ Office is a monograph. 
Educational Opportunities and Financial Aid in the University Sys- 
tem of Georgia, with details on programs of study, scholarships, 
loans, and employment opportunities afforded by each college. A 
third type of publication is the Newsletter of the Office of Testing 
and Guidance, which includes extensive reviews of relevant research 
and publications of interest to college counselors and admissions 
officers, as well as news and announcements from member colleges. 
Communication is one of the major problems in articulation 
among colleges, and Georgia appears to have made a considerable 
effort to maintain and improve communication between the Re- 
gents’ Office and the colleges in the University System. 

Examples of Specific Practice in Articulation. A number of prom- 
ising articulation practices developed by particular four-year in- 
stitutions appear worthy of consideration by other institutions 
which are either beginning or trying to improve their articulation 
programs. The first area involves various attempts to improve com- 
munication among the colleges by means of informational bro- 
chures, course equivalency lists, guidance materials, and reports of 
studies of junior college transfer students. Both the University of 
Washington and Washington State University prepare detailed 
listings of parallel courses and programs for each junior college in 
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the state and for each area of instruction at a supplement to the 
regular university bulletins. The objective of the publications is to 
aid junior college teachers, guidance v/orkers, and others in counsel- 
ing students who plan to transfer to either university, but not to 
standardize or to freeze the curriculum in either the two- or the 
four-year institutions. The published programs are viewed as guides 
rather than inflexible courses of study. A similar type of publication 
is prepared by the Los Angeles dty school system for its several ju- 
nior collies in relation to the four-year irutitutions in southern 
California to which the students may transfer. Not all administra- 
tors voice wholehearted approval of this type of communication; 
some fear that it may bring about an undesirable degree of rigidity 
in both tyfies of colleges. However, many Junior college persoimel 
appear to £ivor the development of such a listing of parallel courses 
and programs, at least un^ such time as appropriate guidelines for 
the transfer of credit and the satisfaction of various types of re- 
quirements can be established. 

Another type of publication which has begun to make a more 
frequent appearance is the special admissions brochure for the re- 
cruitment and/or guidance of junior college transfer students. The 
University of Michigan, Universi./ of Texas, and University of 
Miami have all prepared special materials which are designed to 
inform both students and counselors in the junior coll^;» about 
what the universities are like and what special requirements and 
policies the students must be huniliar with in making plans for 
transfer. Periodic newsletters prepared by a number of universities 
also serve a conununicadons function; however, they are designed 
less with the transfer student in mind than the college administra- 
tor and bis staff, who are not always in direct contact with the stu- 
dents and their counselors for whom the material should have the 
most value. Proceedings from subject-matter conferences also serve 
an important communications function for faculty and staff who do 
not participate in such conferences. The information exchanged 
and the ^preements reached in such sessions should be txMnmuni- 
cated to aU colleges whose students ai*e likely to transfer to one or 
another of the institutions in the state. 

A rather unusual articulation practice is the annual spring con- 
ference held by the student government associations of the Com- 
monwealth and main campuses of the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, under ' auspices of the Office of Student Affairs. Student lead- 
ers from th_ various two-yf sr campuses meet with leaders from the 
main campus to discuss problems of mutual concern, plan special 
programs and conferences, confer with university staff, and ex- 
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chan^ idci<i8. The conference serves the purpose of integrating and 
CMganizi^ the leadership of the branch campuses in such a way 
that studenrs are able to start assuming leadership roles soon after 
transfer to the main campus, without the trustrating period of ad- 
justment w ich usually accompanies a move from a two-year to a 
university campus. " 

TOe Unhreraty of Miami piovida a remarkable example of a 
.^tution which ha, responded to the tiansfer need, of 
both public junior coU^ and nationaUy known private two- 
year college,. The university fint expanded it, atticuUtion prognm 
m r^M^ to dm ewablishment of Miami-Dade Junior ColleJand 
Floi^ Atlantic University, both of which are located nearby Re- 
cmtly a program of new Kholanhip, for transfer nndent, in- 
nior colle^ was establirimd. Though a private insdtudon. Mimni 
^ttOTpnng to mrve the fen-growing public junior college move- 
nt in Jlo^ by working with the new junior college in it, area 
and with other, in the Hate interened in its pragnun. 

. ^ Univer- 

mradoned a, an exddng ardcnladon ptacdoe. 

s^l day, have^ conducted by a very large number of co^ 
However, the tiaiufer nudents tend to have been 
althoi^ many who were inteiviewed 
penonM dip. they made to the campus befme danri^ 

a$ the tet pr^oon for the tranadon horn the two- to the four. 

year rollegt^ Jumor college student, and their counrelot, have been 

Z^tie ” ** each year to leam 

* *“ vmou, program, and to talk with advis- 

^ They are o{^ housing in the colhge doimitorie, and are 
V ^ f ** ““ege for the day. To keep the spring con- 

“ 1 »“<*en». adndnisitom 

are invited to a completely reparate conference in the fell of each 

^C2UT» 

Feedback from Students 

condusion of the interviews with the transfer students, 
whether anyone from their junior coUeges had ever 
^ them about their transfer problems and experiences, as had 
^ done in the interviews in connection with the study. If not. 
^ were a,^ whether they felt that aich interview, wimld have 
^ a useful puni^. ■nere was a high degree of unanimity in 
^r rapon^v^ few of the nudents had ever been apptoaLd 
y then- junior college, for interviews and mon felt that they could 
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have specific su^;estioiis which would ma?cc it easier for other 
students to transfer to their four-year collegi's. The students made it 
dear that their junior colleges did not lack interest in their transfer 
experiences but merely failed to make any systeiHi tic attempt to ap- 
praise the problems their students encountered, at least some of 
which could have been remedied by the junior colleges. They spoke 
of 4 *banr#» en<x>unt6rs with their former instructors and others from 
the junior colleges in which such problems were discussed— certain 
material which should have been covered in transfer courses, for ex- 
ample— but they voiced the strong opinion that they could have 
been more helpful if someone had taken time to talk with them 
during their first year after transfer. 

The other aspect of articulation which the students stressed in 
interviews was the need for much better— and more— information 
about the colleges to which they were transferring. Apparently they 
found pretransfer visits very helpful in becoming acquainted with 
the campus of the four-year collies, particularly when they could 
rallc with advisei 5 in their field of interesL Much necessary informa- 
tion could probably be obtained more efficiendy in written form. 
The colleges should recognize that the needs of transfer students are 
different from those of entering freshmen who may not yet know 
what their interests are. The mistakes made by some transfer stu- 
dents as a result of wrong or poor informadon often resulted in 
considerable hardship, such as not knowing that the four-year <»1- 
lege to whidi. they transferred did not offer a major in the students’ 
field of interest, failure to complete lower division requirements 
which could and should have been met before transfer, lack of real- 
isde informadon about costs of attending, and failure to realize 
when they were in academic difficulty. Communicadon again 
emerged as a major problem in the students’ view of articuladon, 
i.e., co mmuni cadon both among colleges and between the students 
and the colleges they were planning to attend. 

Better ardculadon at all levels is needed to protect the mobility 
of good students who will transfer for one or several reasons, to 
preserve insdtudonal freedom to experiment and innovate, and to 
encourage all student5 to strive for the highest level of ediicadon 
they fed capable of achieving. Ardculadon should seek to remove 
barriers and obstacles to mobility, both real and imagined. U^iless 
the two- and four-year roll^es really believe that h is necessary to 
work together to remove these obstades, ardculadon can scarrely be 
made to work under any type of arrangement, voluntary or other- 
wise. 
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Conclusioiis and Implications* 



I N attempting to make as thorough as possible the assessment of 
transfer student performance, conclusions were drawn which 
deal with the nature of the students who begin their baccalaureate 
d^ee programs in two-year coUeges; with conditions, policies, ser- 
vices, programs, and other aspects of the two- and four-year colleges; 
and with cooperation and <x>ordination among the various rol legeS i 
However, one cannot make judgments concerning the performance 
of the students independent of the context of the coUeges in which 
th^ are enrolled and of the state systems (however loosely con- 
ceived) of which they are a part. The conclusions are in eflFea assess- 
ments or judgments based on the totality of the findings from both 
stupes. They undoubtedly reflect certain values, primarily the 
point of view that society benefits from having its dtizenry edu- 
cated to its highest potential and that the junior college could be a 
powerful force in developing a much better educated citizenry. 
Somewhat (Ufferent conclusions might be drawn from the findings 
by others with different points of view. 

The implications pointed out here are primarily for action rather 
than farther research. Many areas for study wiU be obvious from 
the dis^ion of findings; others will evolve as the changes and 
trends in higher education which have been enumerated become 
realities. However, throughout the discussion runs the thread of the 
continuing need for the two- and four-year colleges to know them- 
selves and each other much more intimately than has ever been true 
before. 



j“****^ coDcIuiions and implications is quoted diiectlv frmn 

tor S«d, „ Higb« Ed»«ioa. 
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Conclusions and Implications 

OmdusioiL Junior colleges are making it possible for in- 
creasing numbers of hig^ school graduates to begin work for 
baccalaureate degrees— students who would not otherwise be 
able to do so for reasons of academic or economic deficiency or 
for lack of family encouragement. The large number of success- 
ful teachers, engineers, businessmen, government workers, and 
other useful citizens who began their degree programs in two- 
year colleges is impressive. 

Implications. The goal of equality of opportunity in hi^er edu- 
cation can be approached by expanding and strengthening the pub- 
lic community colleges and by providing them with adequate finan- 
cial support while keeping tuition and other charges as low as pos- 
sible. These open-door colleges should continue to be the melting 
pot of higher education, where every type of student has an oppor- 
tunity to strive for the highest educational goal he believes he is ca- 
pable of achieving. In the interests of both society and the individ- 
ual, a higher proportion of college-age youth— perhaps most— should 
be enrolling in the two-year community colleges in the years imme- 
diately ahead. 




Conclusion. The general public (including the parents of 
high school students) still tends to undervalue the contribution 
of the junior college to higher education and to view it as a 
kind of refuge iar the “cannots,” academically, and the “have 
nots,” financially. The public votes for the establishment of 
new junior colleges and pays taxes to support them, but fails to 
recognize them as an appropriate institution for a majority of 
the high school graduates who seek two or more years of col- 
lege education. Counselors, teachers, and parents are all prone 
to use the junior college as a kind of threat when college- 
bound students are not achieving as well as they should in high 
school. The fact that a very large percentage of state university 
graduates began their work in a two-year college is not 
sufficiently publicized nor is the record made by such students 
in competition with students who spent all four years in one 
institution. As a result, the junior college has been slow in com- 
ing into its own as a positive force in higher education. 

Implications. Many states are now at some stage of creating mas- 
ter plans for higher education or of implementing plans which have 
recently been approved. Care is needed to identify the real role of 
the junior college in higher education in the plan for each state. 
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From Junior to Senior College 

The four-year institutions must bear their share of the responsibil- 
ity for helping the public understand the junior college role. All 
too often the junior college is pictured in master plans as the p an a. 
cea for all ills and problems in higher education— increasing costs, 
mounting enrollment pressures, shortages of qualified faculty mem- 
bers for the four-year colleges. Locally, supporters promise much in 
trying to gain approval to establish new junior colleges, but then 
fail to carry on the public information function until such time as 
additional support is needed. Ways should be found to help tbp 
public understand both the potential of the junior college in higher 
education and the problems its creation sometimes brings. Hope- 
fully the rapidly growing numbers of junior college graduates will 
become convincing interpreters of the role and functions of the junior 
college. 

Condnsion. In attempting to expand opportunity at the 
lower division level and to strengthen education at the gradu- 
ate level, master planners tend to assume that adequate educa- 
tional opportunity between these two levels will be offered 
without any attention on their part to coordinated planning. 
The advantage gained by expanding opportunity in the junior 
colleges may well be negated by failure to provide new types of 
opportunity and additional spaces in existing upper division 
programs to accommodate the growing numbers of transfer stu- 
dents. It may be desirable to develop entirely new types of pro- 
grams, in some cases by building on junior college occupational 
curricula as technology expands and in others by Hpsigning 
different levels of programs in such fields as enginee ring and 
business administration. As a two-year college program is rap- 
idly becoming a requirement for many types of employment 
today, it is possible that within a matter of years a baccalau- 
reate degree-perhaps in a two-plus-two program-will be a re- 
quirement in many new fields. 

Implications. Master planners cam. « ifford to continue to ne- 
glect curriculum in the four-year colleges, if the increased numbers 
of students going to junior colleges are to be served. Many state col- 
leges which offered only teacher education until recently are now 
evolving into multipurpose institutions, often at the university 
level. Conscious of their new status, they are prune to neglect their 
res^nsibilities to the junior colics and, instead, try to copy the 
major state universities in curriculum development and standards 
or to develop unique programs which cannot be easily articula!^^ 
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mth th<« of the junior coUeges. The obligation of the four-vear 
»Ileg« to p an for the orierly accommodation of increasing num' 
ten of transfer students should probably be made more explicit in 
smte r^ter plans which call for strengthened junior coIleL. 
ordmatmg agenaes might undertake the development of und«. 
graduate cuniMlum master plans at an early date to insure that 
new opportunities will be available as needed. 

Conclusion. The door should be kept open to aUow capable 
students who are attracted into terminal ot^pa- 
.OMl program to transfer. One easy but undesirable solutiL 
to crowding in the four-year coUeges is to exclude arbitrarily 
the junior college students who have enrolled in occupation^ 
pn^nis designed to be terminal. Techniques for clLifyina 
ste^nte as “teroiinal” and "transfer- and rounse^SS 
into appropriate programs are no better than existing tech- 

“<* “»=ge at the freshmaf level 
four-year colleges to good students in 
nontransfer programs would result both in discouraging 
y capable students from enrolling in such programs and in 

baSiXdSl“ 

Implications. It might be preferable to cease referrina to nm. 

nght to be either terminal or transfer in either tvne of 

fnS' A?!hf uWlilies, and ch^ng 

Jurats. As *e four-year colleges become more selective at the 

f^man level there will be increasing pressures to become sel«! 
uve in admittij^ students into junior roUege transfe^7L7™ 

fer“utS-1r' li** «">ether ft^ansi 

ter umbrella for aU nonvocational students is really appropriate. 

su^fid IrLrh " " T-‘ ““'8® •« 

woTm tw <*«8roe goals after transfer if they 

would select four-year institutions and major fields whi4 arl 

sZTr“ P"" achievement. toteT^ 

IS probably at least one four-year college in which 

s7reeS‘«t TT IV ^ ■" -W 

laiw. i> * financed and motivated. However a 

a^ number of students are transfeiring to inapproSm 

tutions. ,.e.. to colleges in which they have a ve^ low proba- 
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bility of earning satisfactory grades and thus of achieving their 
baccalaureate degree objectives. 

Implications. The proper matching of transfer student and insti- 
tution at the upper division level is just as important a goal as the 
matching of high school graduate and institution at the freshman 
level. The former is probably even more important than the latter, 
since fewer mistakes in choice can be remedied during the junior 
and senior years in college, particularly when students fail. More 
information should be obtained on a continuing basis concerning 
the relative success of transfer students in different types of four^ 
year colleges and programs. More effective ways of using such infor- 
mation need to be conceived in counseling and admissions programs. 
All too little is known about decision-making concerning college 
attendance and transfer by the students and their parents, with or 
without the help of counselors. Planners need to know why mis- 
takes are made in choosing transfer institutions and how they might 
be avoided. On a more philosophic plane, there is a need to evalu- 
ate the extent to which both society and the students themselves 
can afford such mistakes within the context of preserving maximum 
freedom of opportunity for higher education. 

Conclusion. A number of the major state universities are 
now admitting transfer students somewhat indiscriminately on 
the basis of barely satisfactory junior college grades, on the 
grounds that all such students must be given an opportunity to 
attempt programs of their own choosing. These same institu- 
tions are failing to evaluate the effects of their adoption of se- 
lective admission standards at the freshman level without an 
increase in standards for admission with advanced standing. 
The net result is an intensification of an existing problem by 
increasing the quality of the native students with whom the 
transfer students will have to compete for grades in the upper 
division. 

Implications. There appears to be need for either higher (or se- 
lective) admission standards for transfer students or more effective 
admissions counseling, or both, if society is to be able to capitalize 
fully on the development of new opportunity in higher education 
through the junior college. It may be shortsighted to expand junior 
colleges which are committed to an open-door policy and then fail to 
take whatever steps are necessary to insure that transfer students 
from these colleges are admitted to institutions in which they can 
fulfill their degree goals. Both the master planners and the universi- 
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ties need to consider the right of the junior college graduate to 
transfer to any public four-year college. If opportunity to transfer 
^ universities is limited to those with a reasonable 
probability of success, the next question to be faced is the extent to 
which specialized majors should be developed in other types of in- 
stitutions to which transfer students can be diverted. 

Concliuion. The effects of diversity in higher education-in 
the quality of the entering students, level of instruction, types 
of programs, climate for learning, and pursuits of the faculty- 
are reflected in the findings concerning the differential perfor- 
mance of the transfer students. Because of the vast differences 
which were found among the forty-three four-year institutions 
whidi participated in the study, among the five types of such 
institutions, and among the ten states, no single meaningful 
conclusion can really be drawn about the quality of transfer 
student performance. Transfer students with very similar 
grades from the same junior college, often in the same field, 
will have quite different degrees of success in different four-year 
institutions, both in their persistence to graduation and their 
upper division grades. Diversity among institutions will proba- 
bly increase as a function of greater statewide coordination and 
as institutions are encouraged to develop along particular lines 
to serve a specific clientele. 

Implications. There is need to study the characteristics of the stu- 
dents who persist and graduate from different types of institutions 
as well as the students who are admitted as freshmen. Colleges 
should analyze the composition, characteristics, and achievement of 
their graduating classes to find out what kinds of students are 
successful in their programs. It is false to assume that a junior col- 
lege student with a C average will do equally well in all four-year 
msututions or in all programs, or that he will be able in all in- 
stances to compete successfully with native students who may have 
greater ability. To accommodate the heterogeneity of talent and in- 
ter^ts which is present in the very large groups of junior college 
students who plan to transfer to four-year institutions, diversity of 
opportunity needs to be developed at the junior and senior levels. 

Conclusion. The C grade and the C grade point average 
earned in junior college are relatively meaningless as indicators 
of a student’s likelihood of success in four-year institutions. 
Grades of A and B are given in junior college as recognition of 
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superior achievement, but a C grade may be given as a reward 
for compliance with course requirements at only a minimally 
acceptable level. In fact, the grade of C may be given with the 
thought that it will be discounted if the student applies for 
transfer. Naturally, a C grade may mean many things when 
given by different instructors to different students for different 
reasons. This is undoubtedly as it must be, but it would be a 
mistake to interpret C grades out of context. 

Implications. A thoughtful assessment of the rational basis for as- 
signing junior college grades is needed now, at a time when stan- 
dards in the four-year colleges are rising and when the group to be 
served by the junior college is expanding rapidly. As the junior col- 
leges attempt to accommodate an ever increasing percentage of high 
school graduates and to provide programs appropriate to their 
needs and abilities, the problem of the C grade becomes even more 
acute. The programs offered tend to be either vocatio lal or trans- 
fer. Some students in each will be terminal while some in each will 
enter four-year institutions. The student with only moderate ability 
who has no interest in a vocational program will probably declare 
his intention to transfer in order to gain admission to l program in 
the liberal arts. The question then is posed: To whom should the 
junior college C grade be awarded for doing satisfactory work at a 
minimum level— to the student who aspires to transfer to a major 
university? to the terminal, nonvocational student with moderate 
ability? or to some faceless student between the two extremes? 

The temptation has always been strong to tie junior college 
grades to those given by the major universities and to use the grade 
point differential as a basis for evaluating the success of transfer 
students. The junior colleges take pride in striving toward a zero 
differential with the universities; movement in this direction from 
year to year is regarded by them as improvement. As the junior col- 
leges begin to serve a much broader segment of high school gradu- 
ates, and as the universities becoipe much more selective, this stan- 
dard will be less appropriate than ever. Clearly the whole matter of 
grading in the two types of institutions is a necessary area for artic- 
ulation at the state level. 



Conclusion. Junior colleges are doing a more effective job in 
educating their good students, i.e., those who have aptitude for 
college work and good high school grades, than in preparing 
students with serious high school deficiencies for transfer to 
four-year institutions. Students with poor high school records 
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who attend junior college with no intervening experience and 
earn only C grades while making up high school deficiencies, 
probably while working at least part-time, have less than an 
even chance of success after transfer to most four-year colleges. 

Implications. A closer look needs to be taken at what have been 
termed the “late bloomers” in junior college to find out why some 
are successful after transfer and why so many others fail. Weak stu- 
dents with both subject-matter and scholarship deficiencies should 
probably remain in junior college for more than two years before 
transfer in order to catch up with their classmates who began junior 
college without such deficiencies. The real test of the weaker stu- 
dents’ abilities to do satisfactory work at the baccalaureate degjree 
level may then come in the last courses to be taken in junior col- 
lege, which are too often postponed until after transfer by students 
who enter junior college with deficiencies. For such students a 
three-plus-two program would probably bring greater success than a 
two-plus-three program, from which many students are now being 
dropped one year after transfer because of poor grades. 



Conclusion. There is so much overlap in the distribution of 
academic aptitude of the transfer students who graduate and 
those who drop out that test scores do not distinguish very 
efficiently among the successes and failures. If junior college 
grades are used appropriately in screening, counseling, and/or 
selecting transfer students for admission to particular insti- 
tutions, there should be little need to introduce test results as 
further evidence of capacity to do satisfactory work in the 
upper division. This does not, of course, argue against the use 
of test results obtained for transfer students for other purposes 
nor does it deny a significant relationship between test scores 
and grade point averages. Some possible uses of test results at 
the time of transfer include placement in course sequences, 
demonstration of proficiency, qualification for honors pro- 
grams, and validation of credit for courses for which transfer 
credit is not normally awarded. 

Implications. Test results should probably not be used to deny 
admission to transfer students if their junior college grades are good 
and if their occupational goals are reasonable ones. A large number 
of high school graduates with considerably less ability than the av- 
erage university freshman are succeeding in junior college and 
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going on to four-year institutions where they earn baccalaureate 
degprees in many different fields. On the other hand, some students 
with more than average ability do poor work in high school, earn 
only barely satisfactory grades in junior college, and are poor candi- 
dates for upper division standing, at least in the major universities. 
It appears that many four-year institutions are able to accommodate 
transfer students with a very wide range of ability who persist 
through the lower division in junior college and who are motivated 
to transfer. 
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Conclusion. The average ability level of gi aduates who were 
freshmen in the major universities is higher than that of their 
counterparts who began their baccalaureate degree programs in 
two-year colleges, although there is considerable overlap in the 
ability of the students in the two types of colleges. Differences 
in their university grades reflect this difference in average ability, 
which is compounded by the often difficult academic and 
personal adjustment which the transfer students must make 
when they enter the university as juniors. When groups of 
comparable ability compete for grades in the upper division, as 
in the teachers colleges, the chances are good that the transfer 
students will earn grades which are as high as those of the na- 
tive students. Few junior college students with high ability and 
good junior college grades are handicapped after transfer when 
competing with native students for grades which would qualify 
them for admission to graduate school. 



Implications. When transfer students to particular institutions 
have less academic ability than native students, they should not be 
expected to earn grades on a par with those of the natives. The 
more important question to be answered is whether transfer stu- 
dents with lesser ability earn grades which enable them to persist 
and to meet graduation requirements. If the yardstick used to mea- 
sure transfer student success is the grade point average earned by 
native students, without controlling for differences in academic ap- 
titude, one may expect to find that junior college students will be 
required to meet ever increasing admission standards for transfer. 
Coordinating agencies should strive to maintain a good academic 
“mix" in the junior colleges, i.e., to avoid siphoning off all the best 
students for the four-year institutions. If the junior colleges are left 
to educate only the rejects from the four-year colleges, equality of 

opportunity will be lessened by the decline in quality of instruction 
which would ensue. 
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Conclusion. At least during their first year after ti^CT, 
grade point differentiak are one of tlie realities of univeisity 
life which transfer students to these instituuons should be pre- 
pared to accept However, junior college students are transfer- 
ring to many different types of four-year colleges, with different 
grading standards and with varying differentials. Most students 
will suffer some drop in grades in their first semester after 
transfer, but the size of the drop and the degree of improve- 
ment afterward varies w*ith the mstitution. A particular junior 
college win probably have a near zero differential with some 
institutions and a fairly sizeable negative (hfferential with 
others, all within the same state. S^;mficant positive 
differentials wiU be fairly rare and mig^t be viewed with some 
concern as possible indicators of overly tough junior coUege 
grading standards. 

Implications. Before attempting to evaluate and perhaps to um- 
per with its grading standards, each junior college should examine 
annuaUy its grade point differentials with each four-year coUege to 
which a sizeable number of its students transfer. Because of the su- 
tus factor, the temptation is strong to try to reduce the differential 
with the major state university to nearly zero, while ignoring 
differentials with other types of four-year colleges. However, any ar- 
bitrary attempt to close the gap with the major universities could 
result in the denial of opportunity to many transfer students wlro 
are now succeeding in various types of colleges. A more realistic 
goal is the achievement of a differential which most transfer stu- 
dents can “affoid,” i.e., a drop in grades which will not result in an 
average below C. Transfer students whose junior college average is 
only 2.3 can iU afford a differential of -.5; however, a group whose 
average is 2.8 could experience a drop in grades of this magnitude 
without fear of probation and dismissal. 

If good junior college students are not alerted to the possibility 
that their grades will drop after transfer, they may become discour- 
aged and even wrthdraw, though still in good standii^. There is 
clearly no simple approach to evaluating grade point differenti^ 
or to bringing about desired char^jes in them, but it would be wise 
to view these differentials as very rough indicators of the appropri- 
ateness of both grading and admission standards in the two- and 
four-year colleges. 



Condu-il^n. New junior colleges are offering educational op- 
portunity to countless thousands of hig;h school graduates of 
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ability who have inadequate financial resources to at- 
^d a four-year coU^ outside their home communities (or to 
p y tuition at local four-year institutions to which they ^eht 
be admit^). Many are attracted to transfer program in ^ 
junior coll^ w.* die expectation of becl.^enginem 
t^m. and other types of professional workers only to^ 

tl.q' had when ^ graduated from high school. Othera take 
JoU while cnroUed in junior college in order to earn money 

aIth***TT “<• neglect their studies in doing ro 

^ 8«des whidr qualify th^for’ 
transfo. Under present financial arrangements and programs 

S mnrfeT“T developing false ex^t^tions' 

atom transfer and are having to drop out after fining that 

they cannot solve their financial problems. ® 

/m/dicutiims. In the light of the needs of the smdents who begin 

i"“" CoUegeS, a critical 

of tto of financial aid and 

not^ “«ung programs. Most of these students would 

not be n^ed as contenders for scholarships. On the other hand 
tomg en^ ro embark uponamplu.two pTo^ 
mth at Imt a taat assumpuon that some form of aid wiU bea^ 
able to them to transfer if they do satisfactory work. slTot^ 
questions which need to be examined are there: Should junior col- 
^ students with only C averages be advanced money fm their ex- 
pensm in the upper division to be repaid after gradmtion (assum- 
ing that students with A s and B s are already heing taken care of)? 
aould potential scholanhip winners at the freshian level^ 

to attend junior coU^ with the promise of aid m lu- 

W^sihom* aid to capable 

graduates to enable them to enter four-year collares as 

fies^ a wise one or should substantial sums be reserved ^de- 
«»vmg transfer students at the junior level? 

toclnsl^ Counseling about coll^ attendance and career 
dioice ne^ to be greatly improved at all levels-high school 
jumor college, and in the four-year institutions. (Lnselm 

“‘“dependence of the various leveb 
s^CTts of edneanon and of the need for long-range plan- 
ning by the students. They must be alert to the varyfng pat- 
^ of attendance which many students now putsue in -^iLr 

coll P'nS^nn®' employment between high school a^ 

coU^ or during coU^, olf<ampns and part-time study lead- 
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ing into regular degree programs, and work-study curricula. 
Both counselors and teachers tend to be familiar with the col- 
leges in which they received their own training but to be w’oe- 
fully uninformed about the many other institutions which 
their students may attend, particularly the new community col- 
l^es. The kinds of information which counselors, students, 
and their parents need to make intelligent choices and deci- 
sions about college are not yet clear but it is certain that the 
information presently available is vastly inadequate. 

Implications. Improvements in counseling will come about only 
as a result of related actions on several fronts. First, college admin- 
istrators and board members need to be convinced of the contribu- 
tion which counseling could make to the total educational experi- 
ence of the students, given adequate financial support and ap- 
propriately trained staff. Unless budget- and policy-makers recognize 
the need for increased support for counseling, the other changes 
will be relatively ineffective. The second strong need is for 
me upgrading of both pre-service and in-service training programs 
for counselors, particularly for the junior coUeges. The goals and 
<*je^ves of junior college counseling need to be defined more 
clearly as one basis for developing more appropriate counselor 
Oaining programs. The needs of the transfer students for counsel- 
^ services should be examined in the light of the new information 
fiom to study. The implication is not that counseling now being 
done is pc or, but that there is not enough of it and that too few 
students are now benefiting from present counseling services. 

Condiision. In many four-year institutions transfer students 
are being overlooked in planning oiientation programs, in 
offenng counseling services to new students, in inviting their 
partiapation in social and extracurricular activities, and, above 
in giving appropriate academic advice at the time of their 
first registration. There was little or no evidence of discrimina- 
tory policies or practices affecting the junior college transfer 
students, but compared with the atiention given the entering 
freshmen, there was a general lack of concern for their needs 
and interests. The new freshman cortinues to be the preferred 
client of the four-year institutions, and of their student services 
programs, while the transfer student is usually left to make his 
own adjustment to the new situation. 

Implications. Before appropriate action with respect to the pro- 
grams can be taken, the four-year colleges may need to look at the 
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characti istics of their new undergraduate transfer groups— the 
number students, their age, th*ir class levels, the types of colleges 
they come frem (and the lea^'iis they transferred), their sex, their 
housing, and their interests. Too often the transfer students are 
grouped ignominiously with the new freshmen in orientation pro- 
grams where they feel awkward and unwelcome. Their need for ori- 
entation may be different from that of the freshmen because of 
their college experience and greater maturity, but it is probably no 
less. Similarly, since many are still unsure of themselves or uncer- 
tain that their decisions have been the proper ones, their need for 
both counseling and academic advising is often acute during their 
first year after transfer. Special advisers in the four-year institutions 
may be needed who have a philosophical commitment to the j uni or 
college and who would make it their business to b^xune well ac- 
quainted with the junior coU^^ which are the major sources of 
upper division transfer students. 

Condusion. The good performance of the students after 
transfer is consistent with their appraisal of the quality of in- 
struction they received in the junior coll^. Well-qualified in- 
structors who are deeply interested in siudents and in r«»afhing 
are making it possible for the junior coll^;e to bridge the gap 
between the high school and the university. The very bright 
students who make this appraisal are undoubtedly correct in 
suggesting some changes, however. The somewhat slower pace 
which characterizes instruction in the junior college could be 
accelerated during the second year, with substantial benefits 
accruing to the students who intend to transfer to major uni- 
versities in particular. Methods of instruction, techniques for 
evaluation, assignments of reading, and term papers— all these 
could be made to approximate university instruction somewhat 
more closely as the time approaches for Ae students to transfer. 

Implications. Although one of the great fears of those who would 
strengthen junior colleges is that they will evolve into imitations of 
the major state universities, it seems desirable that cautious but de- 
liberate attempts be made to “beef up” the instruction of the uni- 
versity-bound transfer students during their second year in junior 
college. This could be done without disturbing the essential charac- 
ter of junior college instruction as a bridge between high school 
and university. Since the numbers of students who transfer to the 
universities are usually quite large, it should be possible to arrange 
for some special work for them during their second year including, 
perhaps, special sections of some classes, added library and written 
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assignments, varied typies of testing, seminars, and other devices. 
Good students are now satisfied with their junior college education, 
as much as and perhaps more so than students who do only average 
work in junior college. To keep the former group in junior college 
and to educate them appropriately, ways of offering them accelerat^ 
instruction during their second year should be identified and imple- 
mented. 

Condusion. There is no reason why junior college transfer 
students should require more time and units than native stu- 
dents to complete their degree programs, if the two- and four- 
year colleges work together on problems of articulation of their 
courses and curricula. Junior college students may be older than 
their native counterparts when they finish their degrees for one 
or several reasons— high school deficiencies to be made up before 
starting college-level courses, exploration in junior college before 
choosing a major or transfer program, part-time enrollment or 
withdrawal while earning money to continue their education, 
and late decision to attend college. However, recent high school 
graduates who enter college without deficiencies and enroll on 
a full-time basis, who choose their major and transfer institu- 
tion not later than the end of their freshman year, should be 
able to progress through their two-plus-two programs at the 
same rate of speed as their classmates in four-year institutions. 

Implications. The junior college is and should remain essentially 
a two-year institution, offering approximately half the baccalaureate 
degree progiam. However, despite restrictions on the amount of 
credit which can be transferred to four-year colleges, most students 
should be uiged to remain in junior college until they can transfer 
with full upper division standing, with all lower division require- 
ments met, and with various prerequisites satisfied. While the situa- 
tion was good when the 1960 group moved through their degree pro- 
grams, it probably could be improved if the junior colleges would 
study the detailed performance records of their transfer students. 
An analysis of the records would in many instances reveal specific 
transfer problems which could be remedied quite easily, thus en- 
abling an even larger number of transfer students to graduate on 
time and also avoiding the loss of some students who drop out lack- 
ing only some minor requirement which often could have been met 
in junior college. 

Conclusion. Attrition after transfer, for all causes, is higher 
than it oug^t to be and could probably be reduced through 
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joint efforts on the part of the two- and four-year colleges. Fac- 
tors related to atuilloii are multiple and complex, but the rea- 
sons given by the transfer students for dropping out as juniors 
and seniors seem to have somewhat more validity than those 
given by most freshmen and sophomores who feel they must 
save face when withdrawing. Factors of unsatisfactory grades, 
financial instability, and insufficient motivation or interest fre- 
quently combine to produce withdrawal among the transfer 
students. Thus, the same factors which directed them to junior 
colleges as freshmen, rather than to four-year institutions, later 
bring about their withdrawal as juniors and seniors. 

Implications. As noted previously, a sizeable reduction in attri- 
tion could be produced by means of a better matching of transfer 
students and four-year colleges, with the objective of getting each 
student into an institution where he has a better-than-even chance 
of success. However, unless a different approach is made to the ad- 
ministration of financial aia to transfer students, many who are 
now attempting to complete baccalaureate degree programs without 
adequate financial resources would be well advised to make other 
plans. Transfer to most four-year colleges involves a cash outlay of a 
totally different magnitude than junior college expenses. Many stu- 
dents are transferring with little or no family backing, very limited 
savings on which to draw, and no workable solution for financing 
their education beyond the first semester or year in the four-year 
college. The drop in grades which many experience after transfer 
makes them even less likely to be able to obtain the needed funds 
through part-time employment or assistance from the university. 

One of the major reasons the students attend junior college as 
freshmen is their lack of motivation or uncertainty about their in- 
terests in or capability for baccalaureate degree programs. After 
transfer, many drop out for these same reasons. They complain 
about a lack of assistance from counselors and other staff members 
in working through their motivational problems, including fre- 
quent disappointment in their chosen major or profession, 
conflicting values, personal problems, and others. One possible im- 
plication is that the junior college should permit and perhaps en- 
courage former students to return to talk through their problems 
with former counselors and instructors. In any event, the two-year 
investment which has been made in these transfer students could 
produce a much higher pay-off for them and for society if somewhat 
greater assistance in various forms were provided when they leave 
the junior college. 
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Conclusion. Present articulation machinery in many states 
and in many institutions is inadequate to solve the problems 
which will be brought on by an increasing volume of transfer 
students. Problems of numbers will be complicated by an in- 
creased diversity in the programs offered by the various four-year 
colleges and by changing patterns of transfer to different types 
of institutions. Uniformity of program is impossible to achieve 
in either the junior colleges or the four-year institutions and is 
probably undesirable even if it could be achieved. Differences 
will continue to exist in the stmeture and content of general 
education programs, in course placements and prerequisites, 
and in methods of instruction and materials. Junior colleges 
should not be expected to offer an ii: finite number of transfer 
programs to parallel those of all four-year institutions to which 
their students might transfer. Neither tan the junior college 
assume that all their students will transfer to the major state 
university after which they have tended to model their pro- 
grams. A multi-college approach at the state level is needed to 
achieve good articulation of the two- and four-year programs 
and to preserve the individual college’s right to experiment 
and innovate as well as to protect the student's transfer credit. 

Implications. Two- and four-year colleges are rapidly becoming 
interdependent with respect to the planned mobility of their under- 
graduate students. If a certain degree of autonomy in curricular 
matters is to be preserved, considerable attention must be given to 
the development of common policies and guidelines for transfer to 
which the various colleges in each state will subscribe. Unless there 
is a high degree of articulation, it may become necessary to institute 
comprehensive college testing progp*ams. The results of such tests 
might be used to decide which junior college students should trans- 
fer to what institutions, what kinds of credit they should receive, 
and when they are ready tc graduate. If junior college students are 
to continue to transfer freely, with no loss of time in completing 
their piog;rams, cooperation at the state level in developing guide- 
lines is essential. 

The various findings and conclusions might be summarized this 
way: the junior colleg;es have made a fine record in preparing stu- 
dents to transfer to a very diverse group of four-year colleges and 
universities, but improvement in the record is still possible. At the 
conclusion of the studies the Esso Education Foun^tion provided 
one means of securing such improvement by supporting a series of 
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